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CHAPTER I. 

The Bluebeard Bureau, 

ANET was very much grieved by 
the explanation that had taken 
place between herself and Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile, and his sudden departure 
from Bevis added to her discomfiture. She 
had been so absolutely innocent of all co- 
quetry, of any intention of misleading him, 
of any perception of his feelings towards 
her, and the extent to which he was mis- 
leading himself, that she could not take 
any blame in the matter, but was en- 
tirely given over to wonder and regret — 
to wonder, genuine and deep, that she 
should have been found so pleasing in the 
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sight of a man of the world like Esdaile ; 
that he should have come to love her so 
well as she could not doubt he did love 
her ; and regret, very profound and poign- 
ant, for the pain that he must suffer, from 
which she could not save him. She could 
only hope that it would not last long ; and 
that the future might hold within its pos- 
sibilities the realisation of her own hope of 
a friendship with him, untroubled by the 
remembrance of this misplaced love. He 
had read her secret, he knew why it was 
that he must not hope, must not try, for a 
reversal of her sentence ; and Janet shrank 
from that consciousness, not with any 
doubt of his honour and loyalty, but be- 
cause of the complication that such know- 
ledge brought into his own life, and the 
additional sense which it gave her of hav- 
ing crossed and troubled that life. Esdaile's 
discovery had already deprived his friend 
of his company; if he were less high-mind- 
od than Janet took him to be, it would 
deprive Dunstan of his friendship also, 
and thus become a double misery to her. 
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She would have been thrown into dismay 
and confusion if Sir Wilfrid had again 
spoken to her; and yet she sometimes 
wished that she could see him, and could 
make up her mind to ask him — ^if only on 
account of that which his quickened 
observation had enabled him to read in 
her face on that last evening — not to with- 
draw himself from Duns tan. 

Janet possessed the excellent gift of 
sympathy, and yet in this case she was 
•entirely unable to imderstand and estimate 
the pain which the mere sight of Dunstan 
inflicted on Esdaile; and when Dunstan 
•complained that Sir Wilfrid had " thrown 
him over," and bemoaned his own dis- 
appointment, Janet felt herself guilty in 
this too, that she had, however unwit- 
tingly, come between the friends whose 
mutual regard — it really was strong and 
genuine — she had invested with loftiness, 
•disinterestedness, and constancy such as 
made up her own ideal of friendship. 

In the keen distress which Janet suf- 
fered, the dispersion of her illusion as 
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to Julia's meaning, in the brief confidence 
that had marked their parting, had very 
little share. Julia had not made any 
reference to this in writing, and she would 
divine the truth, most likely, when she 
should learn that Sir Wilfrid had left 
Bevis. Janet could not tell her ; she well 
. knew how much pained she would be ; and 
now, when she fully understood Julia'& 
meaning, she felt that Julia would be 
unable to forgive her. Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
was in Julia's eyes what he was in those of 
John Sandilands — a fortunate prince of 
fairy-tale times — and that he should ask 
and not have, that there should exist 
anyone so foolish and so ill-disposed a& 
to say No to him, would be intolerable in 
Julia's sight. He had loved her from the 
first; he had told her so, and Julia had 
seen it I But Janet had not seen it, had 
not dreamed of it ; in her absorption of 
mind and heart, she had never thought 
that to others she seemed free and to be 
won. What a world of cross purposes is 
this, thought Janet, who had but a glimpse 
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of them ; and how hard it seemed that the 
love of a kind and manly heart, which 
would have made one for whom she was 
•day by day learning to care more and 
more, profoundly happy, should be given 
to her who could not reward or prize it. 

With this fresh access of her sorrow 
there came a resolution. Amabel should 
know the truth; there should be no 
additional delusion or heart-burning in 
this unhappy matter, if some plain speak- 
ing on Janet's part, however painful to 
her, could avert it. The bright, odd, en- 
thusiastic, hard-to-manage girl had be- 
come very dear to the friend who was so 
strangely unlike her, for other reasons 
than the almost worshipping affection with 
which Amabel regarded her. That it 
43hould fall to her lot to cross Amabel's 
path, Janet felt was also very hard ; if she 
had not been there what would have been 
more likely than that Sir Wilfrid should 
have been attracted by Amabel ; and now 
her unlucky presence had brought trouble 
and sorrow on two people who loved her — 
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two of the very few in all the world to whonk 
she meant anything. 

Janet had not to wait long for an 
opportunity of telling Amabel what waa 
in her mind ; her pale face and evident 
suffering brought quick questions fron^ 
the impetuous girl. 

" Something has happened to you^ 
Janet I What is it ? You have been 
crying." 

Amabel was on her knees, with her arms- 
round Janet, in a moment, and Janet told 
her, as well as she could for her tears. 

The girl's pretty face grew pale and 
fixed, but the clasp of her arms was- 
tighter as she listened to Janet's broken 
words, and gathered from them that she^ 
dreaded their significance to her. She^ 
did not interrupt them once, but when 
they were ended she said : 

'* Poor Sir Wilfrid I I knew there was^ 
trouble before him ; I saw it in his face 
from the first, and who knows better than 
I what a trouble this is! Janet 1 If I 
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were a man and loved you in vain, I 
should kill myself." 

She loosed her hold, and sank into her 
favourite attitude upon the floor, with her 
hands clasped on her knees, and her eyes 
fixed on Janet's face. 

" And so my presentiment is out, and 
great harm has come to him." 

" And to you, dearest, to you !" sobbed 
Janet. 

"No," said Amabel, ''not to me. I do 
care for him ; I like him very much ; I 
have the strangest feeling about him, as 
if I could see something that is terrible 
in his life, dimly, through a veil ; I might 
have loved him well enough to have been 
the happiest woman in the world if he had 
loved me, or the most wretched if he had 
not, but that I have always known — 

" What, Amabel ?" 
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"That he loved you, dear, and that 
there would be no chance for him. I don't 
say I am quite happy, I don't say I can 
quite like my life now that he is gone away 
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out of it — so far away, and for ever, too — 
for he TV ill never come to Be vis again ; but 
there is no disappointment; remember 
that, for I never made any mistake about 
it, and I am not broken-hearted." 

" And you forgive me ?" 

" Forgive you ! Because he loves you ! 
Yes, indeed, for how could he help it? 
Because you don't love him ? Well, that's 
another and a harder matter ; but neither 
can you help it. Don't fret about me, 
Janet; indeed, you need not, for I only 
grieve for him, and like him all the better 
that he loves you." 

" You have the most generous nature in 
the world." 

*' Not I. I am only reasonable, in spite 
of all my fancifulness, and I know some 
price must be paid for every blessing one 
has in this life. In sober seriousness you 
are my best blessing. And, Janet, I must 
tell you something; it is not only my 
presentiment about Sir Wilfrid that is 
fulfilled in this, it is a presentiment that I 
had about you also. It was the very first 
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day I saw you; and you know," — here 
Amabel smiled, though with only a dim 
ghost of her usual brightness — " I, as well 
as poor Sir Wilfrid, fell in love with you 
on the spot ; and it came over my mind^ or 
my fancy, or my nerves, or whatever it is 
that receives those unaccountable im- 
pressions for which everybody except you 
scolds me or laughs at me, that either you 
would do me, or I should do you, some 
harm in days to come. It passed away 
immediately, just as a shiver — which that 
sort of thing is like in the mind — passes 
over one's body and is gone ; but it had 
been, and now it comes back to me. This 
is the harm you were to do me, dearest 
Janet ; you see, it is not much," 

" Ah, I do not think so. But, at all 
events, it is I who have done you, however 
unintentionally, harm. As for you, you 
will do me nothing but good all the days 
of my life." 

** I hope so," said Amabel. 

The two friends said much more to one 
another, but Amabel did not explain to 
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Janet why it was that she had known 
from the first there was no chance for Sir 
Wilfrid. 

After this they discussed the matter no 
farther, but they were even more drawn 
towards each other than before, and ad* 
ditionally companionable, if more silent* 
To both, the inexorably bad weather was 
welcome; neither felt disposed to be 
subject just then to any scrutiny more 
discerning than that of Mrs. Ainslie, who 
recognised no ills except her own, and 
that of Mr. Ainslie, who held that the 
climate of England was enough to account 
for anything concerning anybody. The 
weather, which kept the dwellers at The 
Chantry in, did not, however, keep Captain 
Dunstan out. He came thither nearly 
every day, grumbled with Mr. Ainslie, 
sang with Miss Monro, and made himself 
generally agreeable. So the year drew to 
its close. 

Christmas had come and gone, with its 
pleasures of beneficence and its pains of 
memory, and the season, which she espe-t 
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cially dreaded, had proved a happy time^ 
on the whole^ for Janet. The schools, and 
the almshouse women, the old people in the 
village, to which Bevis stood in the rela- 
tion of the ''great house,'' all theclaimanta 
of those bounties which are so much en- 
hanced by personal solicitude and kind* 
ness in the bestowal of them, were saved 
from the neglect she had feared for them,. 
as a consequence of the death of Mrs. 
Drummond, by the active liberality of 
Captain Dunstan. Janet had returned to 
Bury House a few days before Christmas^ 
but not until she had, at Captain Dunstan's 
request, furnished him with a statement of 
all that Mrs. Drummond had been wont to 
do for the benefit of her neighbours at 
Christmas-time, and arranged with Mrs*. 
Manners — who was much mollified by 
Dunstan's amended behaviour with regard 
to Miss Monro — for large benefactions of 
beef and pudding to the waifs and strays, 
towards whom Janet felt more kindness 
than the sternly-practical vicar altogether 
approved. 
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A hard frost in the beginniog of January 
succeeded the Wi^t weather of the close of 
December, and the hunting with which 
Edward Dunstan had hoped to beguile the 
tedium of his stay at Beris was impossible. 
That tedium did not, however, greatly 
beset him. He made plans for the disposal 
of himself after the date up to which he 
meant to remain, and he even began to 
think about London in the season with less 
reluctance than he would have believed 
possible a short time previously; but, 
apart from the curiosity with which he 
regarded the "Bluebeard bureau," as he 
called it, he was in no particular hurry for 
the interval to pass. Bis life was, as a 
matter of fact, a pleasant one, and even 
his hurt pride and baffled passion could 
not altogether resist the stubbornness of 
facts. He had thoroughly qualified him- 
self to break the seals of the packet in 
the Bluebeard bureau. The long delayed 
message from the dead had received all 
respect and attention from him. It had 
made him regard Janet Monro with addi- 
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tional curiosity, and enhanced the interest 
in her that he already felt. He remem- 
bered what Esdaile had once said about 
his sense of the arbitrariness of fate in ita 
respective dealings with himself and with 
John Sandilands, and he applied it to the 
difference between Janet's destiny and hi* 
own. 

Captain Dunstan liked the society of 
women, and especially of such as were 
womanly. He was not to be won by 
fashion, or even by the personal attrac- 
tions — which, however, rarely exist in 
such anomalous individuals — to admire 
women who hunt, who *"walk with the 
guns," look on at the slaughter of pigeons,, 
pretend to understand horse-racing, talk 
the slang of the gaming saloons, and offer 
at all points a melancholy and contempt- 
ible spectacle to those who wish well ta 
the individuals and to the human race. 
He had too much good taste, and too much 
sense of humour, to be moved to any feel- 
ings save disgust and ridicule by the de- 
plorable freaks of modern young ladyhood 
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in these and other objectionable directions, 
and he had found a few specimens of the 
prevailing mode, in the neighbourhood of 
Bevis, very irksome and oppressive to him. 
Amabel and Janet were both, in their far 
different ways, on their different levels, 
essentially womanly, and much to Dun- 
stan's taste. It never occurred to him to 
ask himself whether, if he could have for- 
gotten Laura and her treachery to him, he 
should have fallen in love with either of 
them, because he could not forget Laura, 
and her treachery had closed the book of 
love for him, and put it away from among 
his studies ; he simply liked the two girls, 
and sought their society, especially that of 
Janet, with a growing pleasure. Her 
thoroughness, her simplicity, her quiet 
courage, and the utter ignorance of the 
world, which, contrasted with the con- 
siderable knowledge she had acquired 
from books, invested her with a charm 
largely aided by her grace and beauty. 

On the 10th of January, Captain 
Dunstan said to himself : " This is the day 
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for the Bluebeard bureau, I will open 
the mysterious packet after breakfast." 
And during that meal, he once more 
reperused Mrs. Drummond's letter of 
instructions. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Oathcart, at the vicar- 
^g©> presiding over the vicars repast, 
which he, being a great reader of news- 
papers, rarely enlivened with conversatiou, 
was also thinking of the Bluebeard bureau, 
wondering at what time Dunstan would 
open the packet, how soon, and under 
what pretext he would reveal the secret of 
its contents to her. 

Having waited until there should be 
little or no chance of his encountering an 
inquisitive housemaid in the Admiral's 
corridor, or Mrs. Manners herself on a 
tour of inspection, Captain Dunstan pro- 
ceeded to the unused rooms, in whose 
silent and speckless orderliness there 
was something oppressive to his fancy, 
and, unlocking, for the second time, the 
little door of the central space oE the 
old bureau, he took out the parchment- 
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covered packet, on which his own name 
was written by Mrs. Drummond's hand, 
carried it to the library and began the 
examination of its contents. 

These proved to be two documents ; a 
narrow slip of paper was folded round 
each, and they were numbered respectively 
One and Two. 

Number One was a more imposing 
document than the other, and even when 
folded, and before the labelled slip of paper 
was removed, it looked legal. 

Number Two was simply a letter. 

Captain Dunstan removed the slip of 
paper from Number One, which he un- 
folded and smoothed out upon the table 
before him. It needed only a glance to 
show him that he had under his eyes a 
will. With the usual preamble, in fair 
legal text, expressed with perfect dis- 
tinctness, the document before him be- 
queathed to Janet Monro — ^who was 
named in it in terms of the warmest 
affection — ^the estate of Bevis, and all the 
other property of every kind of which the 
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testatrix should die possessed. The wiU 
was duly signed and attested ; and, with 
the first shock of an overwhelming sur- 
prise, there came over Dunstan a rush of 
desperate anger. He had then been mock- 
ed and fooled ; made for three months 
to believe himself the owner of Bevis, to 
gratify Mrs. Drummond's fantastic spite, 
or her silly fancy! This thought was, 
however, but a lightning-flash ; for the 
next instant his eye caught the date of 
the will. It was six months earlier than 
that of the document by which Mrs. 
Drummond had bequeathed Bevis to him. 
His own position was secure; her in- 
tention had changed, and at sufficient 
interval to do away with the idea of 
caprice ; the sentiments she expressed in 
the letter which had been so long of 
reaching him were her final sentiments; 
again he had wronged her in his swift 
thoughts. 

He reperused the will. There could be 
no mistake about it. Janet Monro, she 
of whom Mrs. Drummond had said that 

VOL. in. c 
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she regarded her as a daughter, she who 
was in a manner committed to his care, 
had been designated as the future owner 
of all that was now his by Mrs. Drummond, 
who had only, as she said, her own free will 
to consult She was the one person in all 
the world whom Mrs. Drummond loved ; 
why had she changed her purpose towards 
her ? It was a righteous purpose. Janet 
deserved from Mrs. Drummond aU that 
she had to give ; Janet would have made 
good use of it ; her claim was a sounder one 
than his. So, in a moment of clear-seeing, 
did the truth come home to Edward Dun- 
stan. Whence had come the change? 
Eagerly Dunstan turned from the docu- 
ment, Number One, to the letter, Number 
Two. In this he would find the explana- 
tion, no doubt. 

The contents of Number Two were as 
follows : 

*'I address you, Edward, on the sup- 
position that you will have acted in con- 
formity with the communication from me 
that is to reach you with the notification 
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of my death ; that you will have acquired 
the right to read these lines, and to be- 
come acquainted with a secret which must 
never be known to anyone except your- 
self. I write on the supposition that you 
have resided three months at Bevis, that 
you have won the esteem and regard of 
Janet Monro, and that you neither are, 
nor are intending to place yourself, under 
any engagement to marry. These things 
being so, the case has arisen in which it is 
my wish to make you acquainted with 
the fact which the paper marked Number 
One will reveal to you, and you will now 
receive my last communication, which I 
make to you in the strictest confidence, 
and which will have, when it reaches you, 
the additionally solemn sanction that the 
never-to-be-broken silence of death will 
have been for so long established between 
us. 

" It is to Janet Monro — to her nobility 
of mind, her disinterestedness, her firm- 
ness, that you owe the possession of Bevis, 
and of all I have left to you. You see 

c2 
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that it was all to have been hers, and you 
will readily believe the alteration did not 
originate with me. Made aware of my 
intention, she most earnestly entreated 
me to forego it ; and, failing in that, she 
positively assured me that it would be- 
useless for me to attempt to put it in 
force, as nothiug should induce her ta 
accept the legacy of the estate and for- 
tune, which she persisted in believing to 
be your inheritance by right. She suc- 
ceeded. I yielded to her earnest prayer ;. 
and, had she known that I had actually 
made the will, of which I spoke to her 
only as a thing intended to be done, I 
have no doubt she would have insisted on 
my letting her destroy it with her own 
hands, so that you might never by any 
accident come to the knowledge that it 
had existed, and that in this, too, Janet 
would have succeeded. 

" If you have gained the right to read 
these lines, you know by this time what 
manner of woman she is whom I would 
have had to fill my place here, and that 
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there is none which she would not adorn. 
No one, however, but yourself and myself 
•can ever know all the truth about Janet. 
And now I am going to tell you why I 
have recorded this truth, so that it should 
•come to your knowledge after such a 
preparation as I have contrived. It is be- 
<jause, having done you all the good in my 
power in one way for Janet's sake — there 
will be nothing due from you to my memo- 
ry on that score — I would like to do you 
a far greater good for your own ; and be- 
cause, having renounced the dear hope 
that she would be here after me, in her 
own right, to keep up the remembrance of 
us and the tradition of the past, the same 
hope in another form has stolen back into 
my old heart. I believe that you, as you 
will be when you read this in Janet's con- 
fidence, her friend, the witness of her good 
and blameless life, could win her for your 
wife, if you wish to do so ; and that, if you 
<Jo wish it, and do win her, the good I am 
now doing you is as far beyond what I 
have already done you as blessedness is 
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beyond wealth. Should this not be so — 
should there never be a closer tie than 
that of friendship between you and Janet 
Monro, this that I am doing can be na 
wrong ; for it will make you know how 
noble a heart is that in which you will 
have secured a friend's place ; and, for the 
rest, the fancy that is not to become fact^ 
the hope that is not to be realised, they 
will remain for ever a dead secret with the- 
dead." 

Mrs. Cathcart remained at home the- 
whole of the day on the 10th of January, 
in the expectation, which she did not quite 
admit to herself, of Captain Dunstan's^ 
calling at the vicarage. He did not 
come; and the [following day also passed 
without her seeing or hearing anything 
of him. It was not until the 12th that 
he presented himself, and she perceived 
a curious change in his look and manner.. 
He entered at once upon the subject of 
which they were both thinking, and with 
straightforward seriousness told Mrs* 
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Cathcart that he found himself unable to 
reveal the nature of that disclosure which 
had been made to him. 

" It has no present concern," he added, 
*'for anyone, and merely referred to a 
matter which Mrs. Drummond considered 
it necessary that I, as her heir, should be 
informed of. The delay in my receiving 
her first letter turns out to be of no con- 
sequence, and the whole affair is of abso- 
lutely no interest or importance." 

" You look as if you had done more 
thinking over this absolutely unimportant 
affair than you ever did in your life 
before," was Mrs. Cathcart's mental com- 
ment upon an explanation which explained 
nothing ; but she was too well-bred to let 
the slightest doubt or disappointment 
appear ; and her smiling " How fortunate," 
and immediate easy introduction of some 
subject indefinitely removed from the topic 
under taboo, set her visitor at ease at once. 
In a few minutes she found that he was 
taking the lead in the conversation, and 
that its direction was towards Janet 
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Monro. Her love for the place that had 
been her home for so long; her quiet 
tastes, her refinement, and cultivation ; 
of these things Dunstan spoke in a way 
that seemed to provoke a question. At 
last Mrs. Cathcart asked it, point-blank. 

"Have you anything particular to say 
to me about Janet ? Has anything hap- 
pened ?" 

"Yes," replied Dunstan; "and I wished 
to tell you myself, because you are such a 
good friend to her and to me. I have 
asked her to come back to Bevis. I know 
you will be glad. I have asked her to be 
my wife, and she has consented." 

Mrs. Cathcart did not sp6ak for a full 
minute ; then she said, 

" I never was more glad of anything in 
my life." And then, with striking incon- 
sistency, she burst into tears. 

" And now for a bit of news " — so ran 
the closing paragraph of a letter from 
Edward Dunstan to Sir Wilfrid Bsdaile, 
written that same night to reach him just 
before he was to leave England on an ex- 
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cursion, of which nothing was settled 
except that it was to be a distant one — 
*' which will interest you, and surprise you, 
too. I shall want the cats'-eyes after all, 
and Lady Esdaile shall have another set. 
You can guess what I mean. I did not 
think of it when you were here ; but I know 
it's the best thing I can do, and that you 
will think so. I have asked Miss Monro 
to marry me — I asked her yesterday ; she 
has said 'Yes,' and she is most anxious 
you should know, and sends you all sorts 
of pleasant messages. Don't you think 
I'm right ? Of course, there's no nonsense 
about this ; that is over — well over, too, no 
doubt, and the new leaf ] have turned will, 
I hope, have no follies writ large on it. 
Nothing settled, of course ; but there is 
nothing particular for us to wait for, and 
so you must not be long away." 

At the hour when Edward Dunstan 
was writing these lines, little thinking 
of the feelings of unavailing regret they 
would arouse in Esdaile, Janet was kneel- 
ing in the deep bay of the window of her 
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room at Bury House, her folded arms 
upon tho window-sill, her face turned 
to tilu> moonlight lying in silver bars 
upon Iho frost-bound earth, with radiant 
y^y and iK'aco and thankfulness in it, 
not. oontradictod by the tears which 
nhtuio in hor eyes. For Janet, in that 
quiot hour of unequalled happiness and 
hopo, was not thinking of her lover only ; 
not. only of tho great bliss that had come 
into hor llfo, to glorify it for evermore; 
not only of the beauty and the sweetness 
and tht^ wondor of life with love acknow- 
ItHlfftnl and roturnod in it ; but also of the 
fritnul who was gone, and the interpreta- 
tion of lun' bright, slow-falling tears was : 
** If sho nught b\it see me now ! If she 
could only know how it is with me !" 
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CHAPTER II. 



A Granted Prayer. 




F course I am delighted. Of 
course I have most heartily 
wished that it might be so ever 
since I found out that Janet cared for him, 
and I saw that very soon ; but, if you ask 
me to believe that the luck is on Janet'a 
side, then I can't, and don't." 

" What is luck, then, you impracticable 
creature, if it is not in all that has hap- 
pened to Janet? She cares for the one 
man in all the world who can restore her 
to her old home, and he asks her to marry 
him ; the match is a splendid one for her^ 
and a perfect love-match as well. I must 
say I think there never was a case of 
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greater luck, or rather good fortune, for I 
don't like the word you are so fond of, and 
you wiU not find people taking your view 
of it, AmabeL The world in general wiU 
think Captain Dunstan has done a very 
romantic, and not a very wise thing, and 
ihat Janet is a favourite of destiny .** 

Mrs. Cathcart spoke a little irritably; 
ior the truth was, she was almost as much 
puzzled as she was pleased by the unex- 
pected realisation of her own wishes. She 
had never felt more certain of the correct- 
ness of any impression than she felt of 
the con-ectness of that which Captain 
Dunstan left on her mind when he brought 
her Mrs. Drummond's letter to read. 
He was not in love with Janet, as she 
liad previously hoped : then he comes 
and tells her that Janet is to be his wife, 
and she, though genuinely glad, feels that 
there is something wanting. This visit 
which she is going to make at Bury House 
does not afford her the unqualified pleasure 
that it ought to afford ker, and she vents 
her own contradiction of feeling upon her 
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companion, who has also a shady side to 
her sentiments on the subject. 

Amabel turns her head sharply to look 
at her cousin, and jerks the mouths of 
Jack and Jill — the ponies are taking the 
two ladies over the frost-bound ground to 
Bury House at a cheery rate — and bursts 
out with an indignant remonstrance. 

"I do believe you are going to be aa 
worldly-minded as the rest of them 1" she 
exclaimed ; *' and that you, who wi^re the 
very person to make me look for the peer- 
lessness of Janet, actually think the acci* 
dent of Captain Dunstan's being the owner 
of Bevis and a lot of money puts him on 
a level with her. Of course it is very 
charming and delightful, so charming and 
delightful that it is the greatest possible 
miracle it should have happened ; but she's 
a hundred thousand times too good for 
him, even if there had not been the other 
woman." 

" The other woman I What do you 
mean ?" 

" I don't know," said Amabel, and Jack 
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and Jill got another jerk. " At least, I do 
know ; I mean the other woman whom he 
was in love with before he went out to 
India, and whom he could not marry, for 
«ome reason or other. I told you about 
her." 

" You told me about your own idea that 
such a person existed; but you did not 
know it as a fact. And besides, what has 
that to do with the matter? If there 
really was such a person, nothing can be 
plainer than that Captain Dunstan has got 
over it, whatever it was that came between 
them : he would not be going to marry 
Janet if he had not." 

» " Of course not ; but do you really not 
think Janet too good for him ? Do you 
really think they will see things alike, and 
take life on the same level ?" 

Mrs. Cathcart did not reply. She did 
not distinctly hear — she was think- 
ing. Presently she said, with great ani- 
mation : 

" Amabel, what if the other woman, as 
jou call her, were Janet herself, after all ? 
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May you not be right, and my notion be 
right also ?" 

" I never thought of such a thing," said 
Amabel, dubiously. " He had seen little 
of Janet before he went to India." 

" That is no argument against it. Love 
at first sight is at least very common, if 
it is not the rule; and several things 
make me think I have hit upon the 
truth. Janet has captivated him now, 
why should she not have captivated him 
then, when he certainly could not have 
married her, when her position with his 
own relatives would have made it very un- 
pleasant for her had she suspected or re- 
turned his feelings, when, in fact, the 
whole thing would have seemed to him an 
impossibility ? What a game • of cross- 
purposes it was, if, indeed, this was the 
case ?" 

Here Mrs. Catbcart left off rather ab- 
ruptly, for the sense of cross-purposes that 
struck her so strongly was derived from 
her own perception of the meaning that 
underlay Mrs. Drummond's letter to Dun- 
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Stan and its occult purpose, and this, she 
remembered in time, must not be divulged 
to her companion. Without imparting 
the knowledge of it she could not make 
Amabel see from her point of view, so she 
wisely said no more, and was not annoyed 
when Amabel said she could not take that 
view ; she was sure Dunstan had not felt 
any interest beyond the merest polite 
good-will towards Janet when they met at 
Bury House. Mrs. Cathcart felt much 
relieved by her own new idea ; she parted 
readily in its favour with her former im- 
pression, and was ready to think that Dun- 
stan's manner was only prompted by the 
coolness and self-repression of a man of 
the world before he is quite certain of that 
success, his gladness and triumph in 
which he does not hesitate afterwards to 
display. Under the influence of this con- 
viction, Mrs. Cathcart allowed herself to 
be thoroughly happy, and listened to 
Amabel with unmoved complacency. 

** It is not that I don't like him," said 
Amabel, " for indeed I do ; there's perhaps 
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nobody I know, except Janet, that I 
should not grudge him to. But Tm going 
to get over that, and to think of nothing 
but her views of the case." 

They were met on their arrival at Bury 
House by the two old ladies, whose pleas- 
ure and importance were very great under 
the novel circumstances. Janet had just 
gone down to the gardener's house, where 
there was a sick child to be seen to ; she 
would return presently — an intimation 
which sent Amabel off to find her there, 
and they were glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of telling Mrs. Cathcart how nicely 
Captain Dunstan had behaved. 

*' Just as if our dear Janet had had two 
mothers, and we were them both," said 
Miss Susan, " he came to us, and told us 
she had done him the great honour of 
accepting him for her husband, and he 
hoped we should not object, but would feel 
satisfied that in placing her in his hands 
we might be sure of her happiness and 
welfare. So sensible, my dear madam, so 
unlike the young men one hears of. I 
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assure you lie miglit have been her brother, 
speaking to us for a third party, he was 
so quiet and so respectful. What could 
we say, you know, except that we were 
delighted, and more than sensible of Janet's 
good fortune, as indeed we are, for it is 
quite wonderful." 

" So is his," interposed Miss Sandilands. 
'* No man in the world, let his position be 
what it may, could have any greater gift 
from Providence than such a wife as Janet, 
and so we told him. He seemed quite 
sensible of that, and said in the kindest 
way that he had an old acquaintance with 
her excellence." 

" And his chief anxiety " — here Miss 
Susan struck in again — ''was that there 
should be very little delay about their 
marriage. I must say he is as impatient 
on that point as any of the lovers I have 
ever read of — I never had any experience 
of them myself," added Miss Susan, with 
a pleasant smile — " and he is as reasonable 
as he is impatient, because, as he says, the 
sooner Janet is back again in her old 
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home, and everything is as Mrs. Drum- 
mond would have wished it to be, the 
better for everyone." 

" That is all as it ought to be ; and what 
does Janet say ?" 

" Here she comes to answer for herself," 
said Miss Susan, and at that moment Janet 
and Amabel passed the window. 

Mrs. Cathcart went out quickly, met 
Janet at the porch, and told her by a silent 
embrace how much she rejoiced in her 
happy prospect. The older woman looked 
with astonished admiration at the girl 
when she had gone back into the drawing- 
room with her, and stood in the midst of 
the group of friends, the very picture of 
beautiful pure happiness and hope. The 
steady light in her serene grey eyes, the 
lovely colour on her cheek, the sensitive 
smile that hovered about her lips, were all 
like herself, indeed, but like herself inten- 
sified. She said a few words of her grati- 
tude for all their kindness, but they were 
not very distinctly said. 

" My kindness, Janet," said Mrs. Cath- 

d2 
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cart, "** has a strong dash of the benevo- 
lence that begins at home in it. I am so 
rejoiced to think of you at BeTis that 
I cannot utter my feelings. And the 
vicar charges me to express his sentiments 
also." 

** I am so glad Mr. Cathcart does not — 
that he is not — dear Mrs. Cathcart, it is 
all so much too good for me ; you are all 
so much too kind to me.'' 

The motherless girl burst into a passion 
of happy tears, which was allowed to 
exhaust itself by the wise management 
of Mrs. Cathcart, who left her to Amabel, 
while she talked business with the Misses 
Sandilands. 

Captain Dunstan, it appeared, had 
pleaded successfully with Janet for a short 
engagement. The marriage was to take 
place in six weeks, and the first peep of 
the world, beyond a circuit of twenty miles, 
which Janet had ever had for so long as 
she could remember, was to be her wedding 
trip. The wedding was to be as quiet as 
possible, and the only person to be invited 
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— except Amabel, Mrs. Cathcart, and one 
friend of Dunstan's — was to be Jalia Car- 
micliael. 

The old ladies and Mrs. Cathcart form- 
ed one group, Janet and Amabel formed 
another, and these practical matters were 
discussed in the first ; but the girls heard 
most of what was said by their elders, and 
when Miss Susan told Mrs. Cathcart that 
Captain Dunstan's most particular wish 
was that Sir Wilfrid Esdaile should be 
with him on the occasion, Janet's hand 
pressed Amabel's nervously, and received 
a strong pressure in return. 

" He will not come/' whispered Ama- 
bel. 

" No, I am sure he will not, and I don't 
know what to do. Ought I to tell — him, 
or not ?" 

" I don't know. I think he will tell him 
when he refuses to come ; he will if he's 
the man I take him to be, and then he will 
live it down." 

It distressed Janet that even so much 
allusion as this to the fact that she was 
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loved and sought after by another was 
necessary. She would have liked to know 
that the mere possibility that she could 
ever have been anything except Edward 
Dunstan's wife had not presented itself ta 
the mind of anyone ; she would have liked 
to feel that the words in which he had 
asked her for that heart which had been 
his ever since she had known that love 
existed among the pains, and might be the 
one sole joy of life, its savour, its prize, it& 
help, and its reward, were the only words 
with such a meaning that had ever reached 
her ears. But that it could not be so,, 
was the one little particle of alloy in 
all the measureless wealth of her great 
blessedness. 

Captain Dunstan was to arrive at Bury 
House that evening, the old ladies told 
Mrs. Cathcart ; and he talked of having to 
go to London in a few days to make some 
necessary arrangements. This was rather 
a pity, they thought, as the engagement 
was to be so short, for they had several 
old-fashioned notions on the subject of 
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courtship, and held that the time it lasted 
was the brightest time of a girl's life, that 
in which she enjoyed most of the happy 
and innocent triumphs of girlhood. It 
seemed to be the modern notion to cut 
all this beautiful sweethearting-time as 
short as possible ; and they could only 
suppose people knew best what suited 
themselves. 

'*0f course, it's very different when 
there's a beautiful home ready to bring a 
bride to, and there's nothing to be thought 
of in the way of furniture, and servants, 
and how things are to be done for the 
best ; we know there's no comparison at 
all between Janet's case and our John's ; 
but still we could wish Captain Dunstan 
were not in quite such a hurry." 

"And I could not forgive him if he 
granted Janet a single day's extension of 
leave, for I want her back at Bevis quite 
desperately," gaily answered Mrs. Cath- 
cart ; and then, Janet having recovered her 
composure, she turned to her, and the 
friends conversed long and earnestly. 
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Mrs. Cathcart had not seen Dunstan since 
he had brought her the good news, bat 
that was by no means surprising : he was, 
of course, very much occupied, and at 
Bury House daily. 

"Did you ever see such a picture of 
perfect happiness in your life?" Amabel 
asked Mrs. Cathcart, when they were on 
their way home. 

" I really do not think I ever did. And 
what a blessing it is to think that it is 
such well-founded happiness, with every- 
thing in his character and position and 
circumstances to make it lasting." 

*' Except her innocence of life and the 
world's ways, and her wonderfully high 
ideals, and her belief not only that her 
geese are swans, for she thinks that of us, 
you know — of you and me, holds our 
plumes to be dazzling and our forms of 
unequalled grace — but that this particular 
goose — Captain Dunstan, I mean — is a 
swan of more than earthly swannishness, a 
phoenix among swans. I wish she did not 
worship him quite so devoutly." 
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"Nonsense, Amabel; if Janet did not 
worship, as you call it, the man she loves, 
she would not love him at all, it's in her 
nature ; anything else wouldn't be Janet ; 
and besides, when was any man the worse 
of being overrated by his wife, or any 
woman the worse of overrating her hus- 
band ? The risk and the evil are all the 
other way, it seems to me." 

" When they get found out, you mean," 
said Amabel, "and the joss-sticks are 
pulled up, and the incense is put away 
with the pepper and the pickles." 

They were right ; Janet did look the 
perfect picture of happiness, and she felt 
the perfect reality. The variety of her 
feelings, the wonder, the pride, the humility, 
the deep thankfulness, the new horizon of 
life, the boundless gratitude and devotion, 
the almost awful sense of a fulfilled hope 
which she had hardly ventured to admit 
as a hope at all, the many memories of the 
past with the sting taken out of them all, 
the sense of a great peace ; all these ab- 
sorbed her when her lover was not with 
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her, and formed, when he was, an accom- 
paniment as of most entrancing music to 
the unspeakable delight of his presence. 

She looked back into her short life no 
farther than to the time when she had 
seen him first and loved him — it might 
have been with her fancy, but she took it 
for her heart ; that summer-time when he 
came to Be vis, and lighted up the staid 
and quiet house, where she lived so sombre 
though so happy a life, like a sunbeam. 
He had been only a couple of weeks at 
Bevis, and she knew vaguely that the 
Admiral and he did not get on together 
very well, but what had that to do with 
her? She knew, afterwards, that Mrs* 
Drummond did not like him ; but Mrs. 
Drummond never alleged that there was 
anything in it except a matter of taste, 
and what had that to do with her ? All 
the conditions, circumstances, influences 
about Janet cohered to make of what 
might have been at first but a passing 
fancy the one great truth, the central 
meaning of her life. On three occasiong 
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only, with long intervals between, and for 
a short period, she had been in his society • 
and, while he had hardly taken any real 
heed of her, the courtesy of his always 
winning manner had prevented her feeling 
that. It was quite impossible that any 
woman could have been slighted or 
neglected where Edward Dunstan was; 
she was " the young lady of the house " to 
him, though to others she might be only 
"Mrs. Drummond's companion;" and, his 
own heart and mind full at the time of 
Laura Chumleigh, and of the contending 
hopes and fears of his position with hi& 
uncle, he won the heart of the young girl 
who had no one with whom to compare 
him, and was absolutely innocent of every 
art of flirtation and prompting of self* 
consciousness. When the time came at 
which Janet knew that Mrs. Drummond 
had determined to bequeath to her tho 
estate and fortune which she had never 
thought of otherwise than as Dunstan's^ 
the shock of terror and grief which the 
knowledge caused her revealed to her 
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loving friend the secret she had not 
herself discovered. That there was any- 
thing noble, anything generous in her 
immediate renunciation of the intended 
bequest, never crossed Janet's mind for a 
moment. 

Had the Admiral's nephew been nothing 
to her, instead of being all her world, she 
would have done just the same. But the 
delight, the sweetness of the secret sense 
that she had so done this thing that he 
should never know there had been any 
thought of another but himself in the 
Admiral's place, were exquisite indeed. If 
she had not known, if the will had been 
read after Mrs. Drummond's death, and she 
had either been obliged to renounce the 
legacy, or, perhaps, for she could not tell 
whether her renunciation would have 
handed it over to the Admiral's nephew, to 
accept it and then make it over to him, it 
would have been so miserable, so dis- 
tressing; there might have been some 
foolish anger and hurt pride on his part ; 
perhaps, horrible thought ! he might not 
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have been able to forgive her for the mor- 
tification, in the infliction of which she 
would have been so guiltless ; he might 
have had some sort of sense as if she were 
his enemy. 

She allowed herself to dwell in imagina- 
tion upon this possibility for the sake of 
the delightful certainty and safety which 
the manner of her discovery and defeat 
of Mrs. Drummond's cruel kindness had 
brought to her ; it had sustained her 
under the keen grief of parting with the 
place and the innumerable objects that had 
been so dear to her ; it had been present 
with her while she carried out all Mrs. 
Drummond's directions, and waited for a 
communication from Dunstan which never 
came. 

Dreadful as it would have been to her 
had this imagined danger been realised, it 
was not the only one she would have 
feared, had Mrs. Drummond's temporary 
intention ever found expression; she would 
have feared the possibility of his gratitude 
— feared that it might have occurred to 
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him as possible that she could have accept- 
ed such a gift, and therefore that it might 
have also occurred to him as possible to 
feel grateful, obliged, and under some sort 
of compliment to her. With the repug- 
nance of a nature in which every feeling 
was thorough, absolute, complete in all its 
consequences, Janet shrank from such a 
possibility ; for she loved him with a 
strength and depth of love which could 
have brooked nothing from him but love. 

Nothing but love ! And it had come 1 
All was changed ; the earth was suddenly 
turned into heaven — all the future was 
irradiated with joy. If Janet gave a 
thought to her past fancies and fears at 
all, it was only because they crossed her 
memory when she was busy with the 
thought of how strange a fulfilment of 
that intention which she had frustrated had 
been brought about by destiny. She had 
never known her parents, but it seemed 
to her that the veil was rent that hid 
them from her in the land of light, and 
that they knew she was happy, and were 
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happy with her. The music that her heart 
made found utterance in her voice; the 
perfect trust and love which filled that heart 
touched her face with a richer and a rosier 
beauty^ 

Captain Dunstan's demeanour in the 
character of an accepted suitor was very 
graceful, and the brief period of their 
engagement passed over without any un- 
toward incidents to mar its pleasantness. 
This pair of lovers never quarrelled, there 
never arose any little jealousies or dis- 
trusts between them ; one lived in a dream 
which drew its beautiful illusion from her 
own pure, passionate, inexperienced, abso- 
lutely-surrendered heart ; the other lived 
in a pleasant enough sort of reality, seeing 
that he had laid by dreams and illusions, 
and was pleased with the consciousness 
that he had done the right thing. After 
all, he must have married and settled at 
some time, and one time was just as good 
as another, when none could make any 
real difference. 

It might have been another matter if he 
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had gone up to town for the season, and 
once more met Laura ; it would not have 
been so easy by any means. And Janet 
was very nice— charming, indeed, in her 
way, very handsome, very clever, with all 
her ignorance, which her intelligence would 
speedily remove, and which was, at all 
events, infinitely better than the detestable 
knowingness of most girls, very refined, if 
unlike other people, and then so exquisite- 
ly good. He would not have thought of 
her as a wife but for the peculiar circum- 
stances, indeed ; but then he would not 
have thought of anyone as a wife, not for 
a long time, at least. In her calm, pro- 
found way, Dunstan thought, she certainly 
loved him, and she had behaved splendidly ; 
he was almost sorry that he must never 
tell her that he knew that, but it would 
never do, even if he were not bound ; there 
was something about her which made him 
sure of that — well, she should never have 
any reason to regret it, and it was most 
fortunate she was of the quiet-minded sort. 
Quand on ria pas ce qu'on aime^ ilfaut aimer 
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ce quon a — or, if not " love," then like — 
which does as well in the end. 

He wondered what Laura would think — 
Laura, who would not wait for him, when 
nobody could have known that he had no 
chance of Bevis, who would not stand a 
little bullying from her mother for his sake 
— for he believed she had married Thorn- 
ton as much to get away from Lady Eosa 
as for his wealth — if she knew that there 
was a girl, quite without friends or posi- 
tion, who had renounced a fortune for 
love of him, and so that it never should be 
known to him ? Would the contrast with 
her own conduct humiliate her in her own 
sight? At all events, though she could 
not know anything about that part of the 
matter, Laura would soon learn that he 
was not breaking his heart about her any 
longer. Julia Carmichael would tell her, 
whether with or without the consciousness 
that the information would have any 
special interest, and she would be sure ta 
add that Janet was handsome. No one iu 
the world, least of all Laura, would ever 
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dream of any motive except or beside love 
in his marriage. And so the old lady 
would have her way, after all. The post- 
humous match-making would succeed. 
Now, if Laura had only kept her promise 
to him, that will would have gone unread 
into the fire, and Janet's renunciation 
would never have been known to him, and 
Janet herself, what would have become of 
her ? Would she have gone on living, or 
rather vegetating, at Bury House with her 
old friends, or would she, too, have adopted 
the frank philosophy of the maxim he had 
just remembered, and liked somebody else? 

Captain Dunstan was thinking desultor- 
ily on these general lines, when the answer 
to his letter to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile reached 
him. It bore a Spanish post-mark. 

" Spain ! eh I" said Dunstan. " That ac- 
counts for the delay." 

He read the letter, and his face fell; 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile at least justified 
Amabel's opinion of him. Very frankly 
and simply he told Dunstan why it was 
that, while wishing him every happiness, 
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he could not be present at his wedding. 
*' I know Miss Monro will not tell you," 
he added ; '* and as no estrangement shall 
come between us if I can help it, I tell you 
I would rather not meet her again until 
she is your wife. You know how one gets 
over a thing of this kind, and of course it 
is easier where one never had a chance ; 
but I never mean to get over my belief 
that you are the luckiest fellow in the 
world, and that there's nobody in it to 
compare with Miss Monro." 

'* Esdaile will not come to our wedding," 
said DuDstan that evening to Janet, '*and 
he tells me why. I must have been very 
stupid not to see it ; it is plain enough 
now." 

" I hope," she answered, trembling and 
blushing, " I shall not cost you your 
friend. It never occurred to me for one 
moment until he spoke to me." 

** Ah, but you are not in the least vain ; 
I remember now he was never easy un- 
less he was coming here or to The 
Chantry. We shall not lose him ; he's the 
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best fellow in the world. Here's the 
song.'' 

Janet sang, and Donstan turned the 
pages, and no more was said, but Danstan's 
memory was busy with those days at 
Southampton, when EIsdaQe had thought 
him so unreasonable, and he had thought 
Esdaile so insensible. On Janet's white 
arm was the bracelet, with the softly, shift- 
ily gleaming cats' eyes; the bracelet he 
had meant for Laura, and then for Esdaile's 
wife. Janet looked at it, and touched it now 
and then lovingly, almost reverently; it 
was his first gift. 

** I never saw jewels of this kind before," 
said Janet, when she had finished her song. 
V Tell me about them." 

He told her, and the old time when he 
had bought them at Ceylon seemed won- 
derfully distant. 

The next day he went to London, and 
between that time and the date appointed 
for the marriage only one vexatious cir- 
cumstance occurred. 

The individual who troubled the even 
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current of events was Colonel Chumleigh. 
He got an attack of gout, and Lady Eosa 
resented his conduct so severely that Julia 
felt it impossible to leave her uncle to the 
tender mercies of his indignant wife ; so 
that she sent only good wishes and a 
marriage gift to Janet, who could not help 
suspecting that Julia was angry with her. 

On a bright cold day, at the end of 
February, the quiet wedding took place ; 
and, as the vicar joined the hands of the 
bride and bridegroom, the wintry sun 
fihone out, and a streak of its light touched 
the marble tablet on the wall of the church 
which was inscribed with Mrs. Drum- 
mond's name. Janet's glance followed the 
ray, and her heart went with it, in a great 
thrill of love and gratitude for the past, 
and hope, unsulUed and boundless, for the 
future. 

Captain and Mrs. Dunstan were to begin 
their journey from Bury House, but it was 
at the vicarage, whither the little party 
had gone to luncheon from the church, 
that Amabel took leave of Janet. 
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" Do you remember what you promised 
me ?" she said, eagerly, holding back Janet 
vet another minute, while Dunstan and the 
vicar stood patiently by the carriage door, 
" that, come what would, nothing should 
ever part you and me." 

*' Of course I remember, and now, when 
I come back, we shall be more together 
than ever." 

"Did you ever see a lovelier bride ?"^ 
asked Mrs. Cathcart of the vicar, as she 
and Amabel drew their chairs up to the 
fire, and he was preparing to leave them 
to their tea and talk. 

*' Only once," said the vicar. His wife 
smiled and shook her head at him. 

"And," he continued, "I never saw^ 
even once, so perfectly self-possessed a 
bridegroom. A handsome and a happy 
pair." 
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CHAPTER III. 



'' Tom Esdaile's Boy.'' 




T was a relief to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
to receive the letter in whicli 
Edward Dunstan told him that he 
was going to marry Janet. There was 
nothing heroic about the young man, who 
had hitherto had so much of his own way 
in life, and had not on the whole made a 
bad use of it ; but there was a certain 
generosity and large-heartedness which 
made him able to be glad that the girl who 
had rejected him, who might have made so 
diflFerent a man of him, had she accepted 
him, was not to have her life also embit- 
tered by disappointment. And at first he 
had feared that it was to be so. With the 
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reTelation of the tmth to him, there had 
come mach more than the bitterness of the 
knowledge that it was his own familiar 
friend who had won, all nnconscionsly, 
all involuntarily, the prize which to Sir 
Wilfrid seemed just the one prize in the 
gift of fate worth the winning : there had 
come great compassion and fear for 
Janet herself. It had not 'occurred to 
him for a moment that Janet had made 
such an impression upon Dunstan as could 
lead to the result which had taken place. 
He and his friend had dropped the subject 
of Mrs. Thornton by common tacit con- 
sent, and Esdaile did not know whether 
Dunstan had got over it ; but whether or 
not, there had not been anything to indicate 
that one so utterly different had supplant- 
ed her. Esdaile 'did not think Dunstan 
more likely to be constant to a hopeless 
passion than any other man — always ex- 
cepting himself, whom a little while ago 
he would have suspected of such a senti- 
ment less than anybody — ^but his very 
winning and quietly attentive ways, which 
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might have looked to a stranger like the 
restlt of captivation, were, as Esdaile 
know, habitual to Dunstan, and just as 
much addressed to Miss Sandilands, or to 
Julia Car^ichael, as to Janet. 

Her rejection of himself was, he well 
knew, final ; he had said to himself, " She 
will n,ever change" — was not that stead- 
fastness of hers in all things, great and 
small, one of her rare charms ? — and in all 
his own pain he had grieved for hers, quite 
sincerely and unaflFectedly, and with much 
impatient murmuring at the prevalence of 
cross-purposes in human affairs, and the 
vanity of all things. Here was Janet, a 
peerless woman, throwing away love — 
which would have made him (Esdaile) the 
happiest man alive, and kept him straight, 
as he familiarly phrased it in his 
thoughts, always — upon Dunstan, who 
was in love with another woman who had 
thrown him over very lightly, to say the 
least of it, even supposing he had not so 
much reason to think that Laura really 
cared for him as he had represented. 
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Esdaile did not hate his friend because 
Janet loved him, though he frankly envied 
him with all his heart ; and, when the news 
reached him, he was surprised beyond 
measure. The cure had been ^complete 
then, and strangely rapid ; going on under 
his own eyes, simultaneously, indeed, with 
the mending of his own broken bones, and 
he had never suspected it I Well ; so be 
it. Dunstan was a good fellow, but he 
did not deserve this last best good that 
fate had sent him ; the man who had been 
so enslaved by one so very different from 
Janet, could not give Janet such love a& 
she merited, such love as only could make 
her happy. Esdaile believed himself to be 
a common-place enough sort of a fellow ; 
until he met Janet he had never particu- 
larly wished to be other and better thaa 
he was ; but he believed that he could 
appreciate her more highly, and sympa- 
thise with her more truly — he who had 
never been in love with anyone except her, 
who had no memories of false and fickle 
fine-ladyism to blunt his perception of her 
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pure truth and fervent goodness, and to 
take the edge off his taste for those 
qualities. 

Dunstan was going to marry Janet, and 
he could write of it so coolly, and hope all 
follies — meaning love of the kind which he 
had lavished vainly on Laura Chumleigh — 
were over for him ! It seemed like a bad 
dream to Esdaile, but also a very hard and 
bitter reality ; and nothing that he had ever 
had to do in his life cost him so much pain 
in the doing as the writing to Dunstan, 
whose letter had reached him before he 
left England, and travelled with him to 
the town on the Spanish frontier, from 
whence he had despatched his answer. 

Would Sir Wilfrid have been sufficiently 
magnanimous to be glad, had he known 
that it was to his hand Janet owed that 
little push which had set the wheel of for* 
tune turning for her ? When he found 
among his papers the slim black-bordered 
envelope, addressed, in a hand which he 
had never seen, to Captain Edward Dun- 
stan, and sent it on to its proper destina- 
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tion, he had been glad that he was acci- 
dentally able to remoYe a cause of annoy- 
:ance and perplexity from his friend and 
from Janet ; but he had thought no more 
of it, and he never knew that to that 
trifling circumstance the woman he loved 
^nd ''grudged sair" to Dunstan owed the 
fulfilment of her heart's desire. 

Then there fell on him a great discon- 
tent and sad weariness of life, and the 
ovils of his early training, or rather the 
want of it, began to tell on him. If he 
liad not hitherto regarded life from an 
Utopian point of view, he had at least 
believed it a very pleasant sort of experi- 
'ence and institution generally, and had 
not troubled himself with the contempla- 
tion of it in any of its aspects towards 
persons less fortunate than himself. He 
was very good-natured, easy to move to a 
ready and untroublesome kind of charita- 
bleness, and, as he proved in the case of 
John Sandilands, trusty in friendship ; but 
he was not either by nature or education 
a man to bear trouble, and especially dis- 
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appointment, well, in the sense of profita- 
bly. Out of the eater comes not forth 
meat, nor of the bitter, sweetness, except 
to the tried and disciplined mind and 
will, and these he had not; so that Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile took it ill that his sky- 
had clouded over, and sulked with fortune, 
in whose smiles he had lived hitherto, 
because her brow had knitted itself, and 
her eyes were stern. 

The first time a man learns, as a hard 
fact, by personal experience, that he can- 
not have what he wants, the lesson is 
bound to be unpleasant, and it will be 
the more so in proportion as it is long 
delayed, and in striking contrast with pre- 
vious experiences. Sir Wilfrid was a bad 
subject for such teaching ; an unruly 
pupil in the hard school of contradiction, 
impatient of pain and resentful. Janet's 
kindly message vexed him; he had be- 
lieved her wider-minded, capable of com- 
prehension of feelings which she had never 
experienced, and of sympathy with them ; 
he thought she would have some idea of 
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what the hopeless loss of her meant to 
him. He believed himself much less ego- 
tistical in his love than she was in hers ; 
the harmless words in Dunstan's letter, 
which she could hardly have avoided al- 
lowing him to write, unless she had made 
the avowal to him which it was for Esdaile 
himself to make or to leave unmade — but 
this he did not perceive, or, at least, did 
not take into account — hurt him. She 
was happy, and what did it matter to her ? 
Thus the man who really loved Janet with 
a love which might have elevated his 
whole character, misjudged her, and, tak- 
ing his punishment ill, hardened himself. 
It was not that the " Amen '' to " God 
bless her " stuck in his throat ; no, he 
could be glad that she was happier than 
he ; it was that he could not be reconciled 
with his enemy— disappointment. That 
restlessness, which is our modem fashion 
of parrying trouble, seized upon him, and 
the notion of returning to Ceylon, which 
he had at first mentioned to Dunstan 
merely because he found it difl&cult to 
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write at all, and did not quite know how 
to account for himself, began to assume 
the form of a serious purpose. 

He would go to Ceylon, stay awhile 
with John, and go on to India, do a regu- 
lar grand tour of the country, try whether 
there was any distinction or amusement to 
be got out of the big game, and perhaps 
make his way to some of those wild and 
extraordinary places, in which everything 
is so strange that it seems impossible 
one could go on thinking the old thoughts 
and be haunted by the old scenes in them. 
He had fallen in with a few people whom 
he knew on his way through the south of 
France, and had gone on with them into 
Spain, caring nothing about them, and 
little about whither he went or what he 
looked at, but yielding to the restlessness 
of an idle man. He sometimes wished now 
that he were not an idle man, that his life 
were not all leisure, that it had some certain 
and enforced occupation in it, since pleas- 
ure, in which he had hitherto found his 
business, had become of a sudden so 
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hideously vapid that he asked himself 
whether it was not the most stupendous 
of bores. He thought even that he should 
like well enough to manage that coffee- 
plantation of his, if only it were not his 
own. Altogether the state of mind into 
which Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was falling was 
one which would have been observed with 
regret by anyone who cared for him. 
Unfortunately, no one who cared for him 
was near him ; circumstances had for some 
time made of his association with Captain 
Dunstan his closest tie, and this was now 
broken, if not for ever, at least for all the 
time of distraction and unrest duriug which 
he would most have needed companion- 
ship and counsel. Under the influence 
of unhappiness, and revolt against it, the 
" wildness " for which Sir Wilfrid's father 
had had in his time a reputation, which 
was perhaps a little worse than he deserved, 
began to develop itself in " Tom Bsdaile's 
boy,"' as Mr. Gilchrist had called him. 
Sir Wilfrid drifted about a good deal just 
at this time, and when the intelligence of 
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Dunstan's marriage reached him — he had 
been expecting it, half fearing the an- 
nouncement, half longing to know that 
the event had really taken place, but 
entirely angry with himself for caring, and 
quarrelsomely asking himself what busi- 
ness it was of his — he drifted back from 
Spain with the new acquaintances who 
had added themselves to the old ones in 
whose company he had crossed the frontier, 
and found himself, without much premedi- 
tation, and in a devil-may-care frame of 
mind, among the gambling world of Nice 
and Monaco. 

In former days Sir Wilfrid Esdaile had 
never cared for gambling ; he had never 
felt the craving for any fierce aud engross- 
ing excitement, but had been well content 
with the less harmful diversions of sport 
and society. He had none of the vulgar 
love of mere gain very often underlying 
that passion for gambling, which is, by 
some odd perversion of reasoning, held less 
odious when it is free from a sentiment 
which, though mean, is at least reasonable^ 

VOL. III. F 
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and he was not a sufficiently rich man to 
lose with impunity and indifference ; 
therefore he had kept clear of that temp- 
tation. *' Fatal Zero " had not aUured him, 
while he was still as when we saw him first, 

'^ A jooth light-hearted and content ;" 

but he was drawn towards it, when in the 
fever of his disappointment he turned from 
those milder and more desultory pursuits 
which had satisfied him hitherto. 

He would go out to Ceylon by-and-by, 
he kept telling himself, when Rattray and 
St. John and Le Mesurier and the others 
should have gone back to London, whither 
he had no intention of turning his steps 
for many a day ; but for the present he 
would stay here, and do as the others did, 
who did not want to forget how much 
better and better off they might have been 
but for the cross-grained dealings of fate 
with them. And so the early spring 
found Sir Wilfrid Esdaile among the 
motley company who thronged by times 
the Promenade des Anglais or the beautiful 
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gardens which border the coast at Nice; 
but were frequent in their visits to the 
paradisaical pandemonium of Monte Carlo. 
He had not heard directly from Dunstan, 
but he knew from Julia that the newly- 
married pair were in Paris, and that 
they were to be in London after Easter. 
"What a wonderland must the bright city 
be to Janet, he thought, rememberiog 
the eagerness with which she had question- 
ed him about Paris, while showing him 
that so much as could be learned of its 
history and associations from books was 
far more familiar to her than to himself. 
Julia said little of Janet, and that little in 
a measured way, and Sir Wilfrid wondered 
whether she had fouod out his secret, if 
secret his love could indeed have been 
called. He had not been careful to hide it ; 
Dunstan, for instance, had he been obser- 
vant in a very ordinary degree, might 
have seen it clearly enough. At least, 
it was evident Julia did not rejoice in 
Janet's marriage. Sir Wilfrid wondered 
what she had said to John Sandilands 

f2 
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about it, and what that steady-going and 
obstinate joong Scotchman thought of 
the celerity with which Danstan had 
recoTcred from his disconsolate state. 
How well lie remembered the vague 
trifling way in which they had discussed 
the unnamed young lady of Dunstan's 
love, and the first casual mention of Miss 
Monro. 

A very bright day at the end of March, 
the sort of day which makes sojourners 
in a land of sunshine seek to increase their 
own sense of well-being by speculating 
upon what their friends in England are 
probably suffering from the weather, had 
tempted out into the pure and sparkling 
air a number of the more confirmed in- 
valids, whose presence lends a touch of 
sadness to the scene in so many places on 
the Riviera ; and the Castle Hill was more 
than usually attractive, with its palms and 
cypresses flung against a sky of the clearest 
blue, and the far-spreading prospect over 
the Bay of the Angels steeped in sunshine. 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and two of his friends 
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had accompanied some new arrivals to the 
Castle Hill, and Sir Wilfrid was pointinpj 
out to the ladies of the party the various 
features of a view which has not many 
rivals, when he suddenly stopped short, 
arrested by the sight of two persons who 
were advancing slowly in the direction of 
the platform. 

They were two women; the taller and 
jounger of the two leaned on the arm of 
the shorter and older, and, though walk- 
ing with manifest fatigue, had something 
of eagerness in her gait and expression. 
The sunshine seemed to bring refreshment 
to her eyes, and her fair but wan brow 
and cheeks ; her slightly parted lips 
iseemed to drink the pure delicious air as 
she came slowly on, with a graceful walk 
and distinguished carriage, although no 
-one could look at her and fail to see that 
for her the beckoning hand was raised. 
Her face was very fair, with such harmony 
of line and feature that its beauty was still 
43triking though all the bloom had vanished 
from it, with deep dark grey eyes, and very 
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rich fair hair, which lay in waved masses 
above her broad smooth brow, defined by 
the narrow rim of white under her close 
black bonnet. Her dress, which was very 
plain, was the deep mourning of a widow^ 
but of the French style, except for the 
narrow cap-rim. The older lady was a 
bright cheery-looking person of perhaps 
five-and-thirty, rather stout, with very 
black eyes, a high colour, and an ex- 
pression of vigilant kindness which rend- 
ered a plain face singularly attractive. 
Her mere manner of supporting the deli- 
cate hand and wrist resting on her sub- 
stantial arm seemed to tell of intelligent 
care and tenderness. Her attire was of a 
thoroughly English type and rather over- 
done in point of colour. It was singular 
that the sight of these unobtrusive persons^ 
who took no notice at all of them, seemed 
to affect Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and the lady 
to whom he was speaking simultaneously,, 
and with equal force, for they both started 
and stared. Sir Wilfrid, however, re- 
covered himself in an instant with a mut- 
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tered, " No ; it cannot be I" but the lady 
said : 

'• Surely, surely, that is Janet Monro ;'" ' 
and unconscious of the astonishment which 
her words awakened in Sir Wilfrid, walk- 
ed rapidly away from him, and approached 
the tall young lady in deep mourning with 
outstretched hand and the words : " Dear 
Mrs. Monro, I am equally surprised and 
delighted to meet you here !" 

A bright flush, which instantly faded, 
passed over Mrs. Monro's face, strengthen- 
ing the likeness that had struck Sir Wil- 
frid almost with bewilderment ; and a very 
sweet smile, nearly as evanescent, marked 
her recognition of the person who address- 
ed her. 

*' And I little expected to see you, Mrs. 
Thornton." 

The stout lady had fallen back a step, 
as Mrs. Monro removed the hand which 
had lain on her arm, that it might clasp 
that of Laura, and was looking with 
pleasure and interest at the brilliant face 
and the beautiful dress of the dazzling 
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little person — she looked little beside 
the tall bending figure of Mrs. Monro 
— who glanced at her too with lively 
curiosity. 

''My friend, Miss Wells/' said Mrs. 
Monro ; and then Laura shook hands with 
Miss Wells, and called to Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile to come and be introduced to 
Mrs. Monro ; and the other gentleman of 
Mrs. Thornton's party, who had moved on 
to another point of view before she saw 
Mrs. Monro, returned, and Mr. Thornton 
was but little less glad than his wife to 
see the young widow in whom they had 
felt so strong an interest, the friend and 
neighbour of the old lady at the Stone 
House, far away in bleak Scotland. But 
Mr. Thornton was quick to see the change 
in the fair face and the slight figure, 
and he inquired about Mrs. Monro's 
health with real solicitude. 

Soon all the party were walking down 
the slope to their respective carriages, and 
Laura was trying hard to persuade Mrs. 
Monro that nothing would be so good for 
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her as a cruise in their yacht. The Firefly^ 
it appeared, was in the harbour, and her 
owners had come to Nice only the day 
before. Laura had met several persons of 
her acquaintance already, but meeting 
Mrs. Monro was quite too delightful. 
She had so much to say and to hear. 
Where was Mrs. Monro staying? their 
hotel was on the Promenade ; how delight- 
ful it would be if it proved to be Mrs. 
Monro's hotel also ! 

But this crowning satisfaction was not 
reserved for Laura. Mrs. Monro was 
living in the old town, " to be with Miss 
Wells," she said briefly in explanation ; 
and she was afraid it would be too much 
for her to visit Mrs. Thornton that day ; 
the expedition to the Castle Hill had been 
a great undertaking for her. It was ar- 
ranged that Laura should call upon her 
€arly on the following day, and the little 
party separated. Only a few sentences 
had been exchanged between Mrs. Monro 
and Sir Wilfrid Bsdaile, but she had told 
him that she had heard much of him from 
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her sister-in-law, Mrs. Dunstan ; and as 
Janet^s new name was pronounced for the 
first time in his hearings Sir Wilfrid 
glanced at Mrs. Thornton, thinking it 
must sound strangely to her too, but she 
did not seem to have heard it. 

'' You remember," wrote Mrs. Thornton 
to her cousin, a week afterwards, '' the 
young widow whom I met in Scotland 
just after my marriage, Mrs. Monro ; she 
is here, and I fear she is in very bad 
health indeed. I was near making such a 
blunder that I must tell you about it. We 
met Mrs. Monro at the show place here, 
called the Castle Hill, and there was an 
odd, brisk, stout, kind-looking person with 
her, whom I took for a sort of superior 
maid, with a talent for the care of invalids, 
but Mrs. Monro introduced her as her 
friend, Miss Wells. It turns out that 
Miss Wells is a * character.' She has a 
large fortune, and spends it among the 
poor English at all sorts of foreign places, 
and stays a great deal at Nice, where she 
lives in the unfashionable quarter, in a 
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roomy old hotel, because her mother and 
sister — ^the only people she had belonging 
to her — died here, and are buried in that 
dreadfully pretty and melancholy ceme- 
tery. If there are any solitary and un- 
cared-for people among the poor creatures 
who come here in numbers for a little pro- 
longation of lifS, Miss Wells finds them 
out, and looks after them and cheers them 
up ; and she is doing all these good things 
for Mrs. Monro, who is hopelessly ill, Mr. 
Thornton thinks, but I think she may get 
better in this delightful place. 

"We have also met your hero, Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile, and renewed our ac- 
quaintance with him. He is very nice^ 
but I wish he were not so fond of play, 
and so ready to make friends of people he 
does not know much about. He is not in 
a good set, from what Mr. Thornton has 
already observed, if, indeed, there is a good 
set here — among the playing people, I 
mean. One does see such dreadful-look- 
ing men, like the creatures with whom 
Becky Sharpe went to the ball where the 
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Marquis of Steyne and his scar met her, 
and women more dreadful still, if possible. 
Sir Wilfrid gets on better with Mr. Thorn- 
ton than with me ; he is exceedingly polite 
and all that, but I don't think he likes me 
a bit. I should not have taken him for 
the sort of person you described — I mean 
merely in his ways ; he seems restless and 
easily bored, and not at all decided abotit 
what he is going to do. Mr. Thornton 
and he have been talking this morning 
about ' climbing ' in the autumn, and Sir 
Wilfrid seems quite bitten with the idea, 
though he is not an Alpine man ; I wish 
they could set about it now, for it would 
be much better for him than the 'tapis 
vert,' and the people who surround it, and 
he hasrbeen so good to you, I cannot but 
like him. 

"We had a talk about you and your 
plans yesterday, and he vows he will bring 
John Sandilands back from Ceylon, and 
there must be no more delay. He spoke 
with so much dislike of long engagements, 
and the slips between cup and lip in 
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human affairs, that I have a notion of my 
own about him. Mrs. Monro, whom I see 
every day, is full of her sister-in-law'& 
marriage, and I have caught Sir Wilfrid 
looking at me once or twice when she has 
been asking him questions (which he 
answers in the vaguest way), very much 
as if Captain Dunstan had not kept his 
own counsel. If I am right that would 
account, considering that he and Sir Wil- 
frid are such friends, for his not being 
very cordially disposed towards me ; and 
yet what nonsense, now that he has got 
over it, and is married, like myself. It 
was a little odd, don't you think, that 
marriage ? For, after all, she was nobody, 
and he could hardly have been very violently 
in love. Men are never very good at de* 
scriptions of people, and Sir Wilfrid is no 
better than the rest ; he is vague about 
Mrs. Dunstan, but says she is wonder- 
fully like Mrs. Monro. 

** Our plans are not quite settled ; but I 
think we shall be here for another fort- 
night, and then go to Paris, and on to 
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London after a little time there. The 
house at Prince's Gate is neariy ready ; we 
get glowing accounts of it, but of course 
I shall put the finishing touches to it 
myself. And remember, dearest Julia, 
you must be there when we arrive. I 
wonder whether the Dunstans will be in 
town much this season — Sir Wilfrid says 
he does not think they have a house — 
at any rate, as I shall be keeping quiet, I 
shall not be likely to see them." 
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CHAPTER IV, 



Laura. 




T was natural that Sir Wilfrid Es- 
daile should observe Mrs. Thorn- 
ton a good deal more closely than 
he would have done had he met her again 
merely as one of the innumerable persons 
whom one sees everywhere for awhile, and 
then ceases to see. He would have studied 
her, with considerable curiosity, as the 
woman who had made so strong an impres- 
sion on Dunstan, but later events lent her 
an even additional interest. She was the 
distant and indirect cause of his own 
haunting trouble, of the misfortune that 
had taken the good out of his life, and, as 
he was aware, when he would allow himself 
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to listen to the warning, out of himself 
also. If she had but waited for Dunstan, 
if she had had just enough constancy, and 
sufficient of the spirit of the gambler, who 
always believes in a coming turn of the 
luck, his luck would not have been so dead 
against him in the one great venture that 
had really been worth making in all his 
life. And how admirably Laura and Dun- 
stan would have suited each other ! Under 
any circumstances that could not have 
failed to strike Sir Wilfrid ; but now, with 
the strongly contrasted image of Janet 
always in his mind's eye, he felt it at every 
turn ; and, feeling it, found it more than 
ever difficult to account for Dunstan's mar- 
riage, and to reconcile himself to the idea 
of it. Could he really have come to care 
for Janet ? Had he married her, for some 
inexplicable motive, without caring for 
her? In the latter case. Sir Wilfrid, 
though but little given to thinking of the 
forecasting kind, seemed in his fancy to 
see the foam and to hear the roar of 
breakers ahead. 
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He admired Laura excessively, as who 
could avoid admiring the brilliant and 
animated young woman on whom life was 
smiling so brightly, and who smiled back 
at life with responsive brightness ? She 
was handsomer, or he thought her so now, 
than before her marriage; and her viva- 
city, her readiness to please and be pleased, 
and her unflagging spirits, rendered her 
charming to everybody. There was no 
more popular person among the English 
visitors to Nice that season than the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Thornton. Was she absolutely 
heartless, Sir Wilfrid wondered; did she 
take everything as lightly as she seemed 
to do; or had the marriage, in which, 
unless Dunstan had egregiously deceived 
himself from the first, her heart was not, 
turned out a perfect success after all ? 

The season was unusually fine ; even the 
habitual grumblers, who were given to 
talk of the ''treachery" of the climate, 
were satisfied for once ; and Laura enjoyed 
her sojourn with thoroughness which had 
not yet yielded to the habit of wealth, and 
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the unlimited power of indiil^iig her 
wishes and &ncies. Prominent among the 
latter was her liking for lifrs. Monro ; the 
impnlsive regard with which the young 
widow had inspired her in Scotland^ and 
which had certainly been due in part to 
the slight sense of boredom that had crept 
over her in the unrelieved society of her 
husband and his aunt, revived and strength- 
ened on this their second meeting, and 
Laura derived great pleasure from the 
power of being useful to her friend. 

*' I always longed to have her with us," 
she said to Miss Wells, " away from that 
horrid cold place, and those dull skies and 
dismal mists ; and you see how right I 
was ; she is ever so much better. If she 
had only been with us at Naples and 
Palermo all the winter, she would be quite 
well by this time. Just look at her colour, 
and she does not cough once for every ten 
times she did ten days ago." 

Laura had the hopefulness and the dis- 
belief in serious illness, so long as the 
invalid can be up and about, that belongs 
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to persons who enjoy perfect health, and 
she persisted in considering Mrs. Monro 
merely " delicate." And, indeed, there were 
hopeful symptoms about her now, and, at 
least, she seemed to be reprieved. She 
took long drives with Laura, and even 
went for a short cruise in the yacht ; on 
which occasion Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was one 
of the party on board The Firefly^ and was 
so attentive to Mrs. Monro and her odd- 
looking friend that Miss Wells " quite took 
to him," as she expressed it, and they were 
all doubly sorry about the rumours that 
reached them concerning Sir Wilfrid's 
wildness. But the cruise, though the 
waves were like molten sapphires and the 
sky was like a dome of turquoise, was too 
much for Mrs. Monro, and she was unable 
to go out for some days after it, so that 
Laura had to come to her, which she did 
very willingly. 

The acquaintance of Miss Wells with 
Nice, and the associations, so dear in spite 
of all their pain, that bound her to the 
place, were of old date, before the modern 
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extension and grandeur of the city ; and 
she adhered to the old places and ways. 
It was a roomy and comfortable, not a 
bright or luxurious abode in which Miss 
Wells had established her headquarters for 
several years ; the modern magnificence of 
the hotels affected by the Russian, Ameri- 
can, and English visitors had no charms 
for her. She knew everybody in the old 
quarter, she would say, and everybody 
knew her : and, if the fancy should take 
her to go off to Jericho, she would have 
nothing to do but to lock her door, hang 
up her key on a nail in the dingy Bureau 
below, and go. She should find everything 
on her return exactly as she had left it 
and her comings and goings would surprise 
or concern nobody. 

The rooms occupied by Miss Wells and 
her friend, whom she had established in 
her own quarters, after a brief inspection 
had satisfied her that this was a case for 
the active exercise of her own especial 
calling, were pleasantly situated on the 
second floor of a rambling old hotel — it no 
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longer exists — and they opened into a 
wide corridor which led to a staircase at 
either end. - The rooms, which were lofty, 
with tall windows commanding a lovely 
view, communicated with each other from 
one extremity of the corridor to the other ; 
and between the rooms at one end, which 
did not belong to Miss Wells, and the 
rooms at the other end, which did belong 
to her, there was, as was generally the 
case with buildings of the period of this 
hotel, merely an ordinary door, not *' con- 
demned," only locked. In this one a square 
pane of greenish glass was inserted in the 
upper panel — no one could divine with 
what purpose, for it was too high to be 
looked through, and it admitted no light, 
as the door was in the cross- wall close to 
the outer wall, while the windows were on 
the opposite side. Miss Wells had a notion 
that this unreasonable little window in the 
door had been made to enable somebody 
to watch a mad person unseen, in the time 
when the hotel was a private house be- 
longing to an old Savoyard family ; but it 
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was in the upper panel, and the inYisible 
eje in that case most have been set in the 
head of a giant. A heaTj table^ laden with 
bo<^, was placed across the door with the 
window in it; and the room, which was 
pleasant and less bare than the otbers 
of the snite, was appropriated to Mrs. 
Monro. 

Well cared for by the brisk and clever 
woman, whose warmest feelings were en- 
listed on her behalf, the young widow waa 
very peaceful in these later days. She 
was under no delusion about her own 
state ; she was quite happy in the convic- 
tion that she had but a short time to live^ 
and the serenity that came with that cer- 
tainty enabled her to take more interest 
in others than she had taken since the sea 
had swallowed up all the meaning and 
value of her life. Miss Wells's only bro- 
ther had been saved from the shipwreck 
in which Kenneth Monro was lost, and 
had brought home the intelligence ; but he 
died shortly afterwards in the very room 
which Mrs. Monro now occupied. Thi& 
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was the link between the strangely-con- 
trasted friends. 

On their quiet and inevitably sad life 
Laura shone like a sunbeam, warming and 
brightening it, and was very welcome. 
She was delighted with Miss Wells, and 
proud of her conquest of that rather 
sturdy-natured person, who had a theo- 
retical aversion to fine ladies, but in reality 
regarded with pleased curiosity the faits et 
gestes of a brilliant creature of the human 
butterfly order, whose ways were so en- 
tirely different from her own. Laura's 
beauty and Laura's dress were objects of 
unwearying admiration to Miss Wells, 
whose own looks had never occupied her 
attention, and whose own attire was of a 
florid description. 

" You could not imitate that sort of 
thing," said Miss Wells ; " you must be 
born to it to dress as Mrs. Thornton does 
— just as if everything she wears was spe- 
cially invented for her ! And did you ever 
see a man so much in love with his wife 
as Mr. Thornton is ? He really seems to 
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have no eyes or ears for anyone but her. 
If she was to be spoilt, I think he must 
certainly spoil her." 

" I fancy she gets a good deal of spoil- 
ing from everyone. I am sure she does 
from you/' returned Mrs. Monro, smiling ; 
** but she bears it very well. She has a 
kindly nature, if not a deep one, and is not 
hardened by happiness." 

This was a true judgment. ^ Laura 
Thornton was supremely happy in those 
days. She had only two troubles — if, 
indeed, they could be called such. One 
was, that she could not have her father 
with her until after her return to England ; 
the other was, that Mr. Thornton had taken 
it into his head to wish that the child, for 
whose birth she might look in the autumn, 
should see the light in his own country. 
Of course, the child was to be a son ; 
everything was so prosperous with Laura 
that she never doubted that; but always 
thought of the coming baby as " he," and 
she understood, if she did not share, her 
husband's feelings. 
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It was not, however, as if the house at 
the Mains was ready to receive them ; in 
that case there would be a perfect fitness 
of things, and the grandson of the self- 
made man ought to be born in the man- 
sion that in the future was to be ancestral ; 
but Laura did not take kindly to the pros- 
pect of the Stone House and old Miss 
Thornton. She thought Hunsford and 
Lady Eosa would be better than that. 
However, since Eobert had old-fashioned 
notions about her needing to be with 
somebody, and regarded the event with a 
degree of solemnity which she hardly com- 
prehended, she would not oppose his wishes. 
He was so good to her in all things, that 
he really deserved so much concession, 
and she must have a spell of dulness 
somewhere under any circumstances. So 
she behaved very well about this prospect, 
consoling herself with the reflection that 
it was still distant, and that Paris and 
London lay between, and finding a great 
deal of pleasure in her life in the mean- 
time. 
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To the childless woman for whom life 
was slowly but surely closing, Laura's 
light way of regarding the benediction of 
motherhood was strange and a little 
jarring ; but she did not blame Laura, for 
she knew, at least in theory, that this was 
the way of Laura's '^ world," and that she 
was only as the training and associations 
of her previous life had made her. She 
could even be amused by Laura's stories of 
the serious epistles with which Miss 
Thornton favoured her, and which contain- 
ed precepts of a kind which would have 
had a chance of being followed half a 
century or so earlier in the history of the 
world. Laura had a clear perception of 
the absurd side of everything, and she 
laughed unrestrainedly at the anticipatory 
anxieties of the spinster aunt who had had 
charge of Eobert Thornton's childhood, and 
who seemed to remember every hour of it 
with a distinctness which a mother could 
hardly emulate. To Mrs. Monro, who 
knew the old lady so well, the spirited de- 
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scription had a pleasantly characteristic 
meaning. 

" I do believe," said Laura, '* she sees 
him in knickerbockers and the Latin gram- 
mar already.'* 

*'And Lady Eosa Ghumleigh?" asked 
Miss Wells, to whose imagination a Lady 
Eosa, with such a daughter as Laura, waa 
a most fortunate and enviable personage. 
"I suppose she is equally pleased and 
anxious ?" 

Laura was on the point of saying that 
Lady Eosa regarded the prospect of be- 
coming a grandmother with a good deal 
of indifference, but she checked herself. 
She was too well-bred to yield to the 
temptation of saying unpleasant things 
about her own mother to a stranger, how- 
ever strongly the contrast struck her 
sense of humour ; but, as a matter of fact. 
Lady Eosa had dismissed the matter ia 
three lines, briefly recommending Laura to 
take care of herself, and to be sure to see 
an English doctor wherever she might be» 
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The notion of Scotland was too ridiculous. 
Why should Laura not remain in her own 
house in London ? 

The utterances of Lady Eosa were not 
sympathetic, but Laura had never expect- 
ed that they would be ; so that it was not 
any disappointed or hurt feeling which 
made her say nothing to Mr. Thornton of 
her mother's letter. It was a kind of 
shame and pity for that mother — a feeling 
different from the mere weariness and 
vexation that Lady Eosa used to produce 
in her mind. So much influence the higher 
order of character with which she had 
associated of late had on Laura that she 
began to see the soul of things, not very 
distinctly or very willingly as yet, but so 
that among friends judicious enough to 
admit that Laura could be improved — Miss 
Thornton, for instance, and Julia Car- 
michael — an improvement in her would 
have been acknowledged. 

Had she learned to love her husband ? 
Had she come to prize the love which 
raised her to such an eminence as she had 
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perception enough to appreciate, and just 
a Kttle to dread, as the greatest of treas- 
ures and the richest of blessings, in com- 
parison with which every external feature 
of her most enviable lot was but insignifi- 
cant? No. Laura had learned to like 
her husband very much ; to feel as much 
respect for him as she was capable of 
feeling, for respect is a sentiment which 
needs cultivation in the mind ; and to be 
so well assured and confident of her 
own power over him that she no longer 
felt vaguely uncomfortable, and as if some 
constant effort were required of her, in 
consequence of the pedestal upon which his 
devotion and his fancy set her. At first 
she had felt that there was a standard of 
some sort in his mind which she did not 
clearly comprehend, but which she was quite 
sure she should not attain to, and she hated 
to feel this, to have an uneasy conscious- 
ness that she was not what he supposed 
her, but that uneasiness had left her. It 
would never have existed had Laura known 
what real love meant, or been able to un- 
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derstand aright the love she had won. 
From the moment in which Eobert Thorn- 
ton perceived that a solitude a deux was 
not Laura^s notion of happiness, he relin- 
quished the project of continuing to find 
his in it, and she had enjoyed all the 
novelty and pleasure of foreign travel and 
society to her heart's content. With the 
yacht in attendance, they had sojourned 
wheresoever she fancied during the winter, 
and he had schooled himself into content 
with the share she gave him of her heart, 
her sympathy, and her company. He had 
expected too much at first ; she had known 
at once too much and too little of the 
world ; too much to be unconscious of its 
attractions, too little to be convinced of its 
emptiness, and wearied of its exactions ; 
he must be patient, and the paradisaical 
time would come. It would surely come 
with the child, who, if a new claimant 
upon Laura's heart, would, at least, be one 
with whom he could bear to share it, one 
of whom he could never feel the smallest 
pang of jealousy, for whom, on the con- 
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trary, he might be jealous, if the deeper 
depths of his wife's nature were not stirred 
by the new and sacred touch. 

Laura had early discerned in her hus- 
band's disposition that tendency to jealousy 
which is in some cases merely an attribute 
of temper, but in others is the inseparable 
defect of the quality of strong and deep 
affections. She was a clear-headed person 
enough, and she made up her mind never 
to provoke the demon, as much, to do her 
justice, for his sake as for her own. She 
had had her little spark of romance in her 
life, and she had trodden it out, deliber- 
ately, if not altogether of her own free 
will. And she had no reason to complain 
that the reality she had taken in exchange 
had disappointed her in any way. To the 
" might have been " she never voluntarily 
turned her thoughts, after the first pain 
and bitterness of her interview with Ed- 
ward Dunstan had passed away ; and, if a 
speculation about how they should meet, 
if ever, where and when, crossed them, it 
was not attended by much solicitude. 
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Laura was not of a disposition to feel 
apprehension about the future ; she carried 
out the maxim which in homely phrase 
bids us not ''bid the devil good-morrow 
till we meet him." No doubt she had 
been a little sorry for herself, and a good 
deal sorry for Dunstan, but both feelings 
passed, and only a vague revival of them 
attended her contemplated return to Eng- 
land. Charming, popular, and admired as 
she was, the most jealous husband could 
have found no fault with her ; her manners 
were quite free from coquetry, and her 
easy, eager enjoyment of all the pleasures of 
society was of the frankest and most earnest 
kind. Thus, except in the sense of a dis- 
appointed hope of what her feelings to- 
wards himself might come to be, a sense 
which was revealing to him, little by little, 
the truth that he had expected of her 
what there was not in her the capacity 
to give, Robert Thornton never felt the 
serpent's fang. 

We have seen how Captain Dunstan 
speculated on what might possibly b© 
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Laura's feelings concerning his marriage, 
and, though he was mistaken in supposing^ 
that her self-complacency would be rudely 
shaken, it would be vain to deny that 
Laura did hear of the event with a twinge 
of mortification. She would not have 
acknowledged it to herself, and she would 
have been profoundly disgusted at the 
bare notion that anyone could have sus- 
pected it ; nevertheless she had let it out 
to Julia. It was very soon, she thought, 
after all his protestations and his despair. 
He had got over that pretty quickly, just 
like a man ! However, she had no busi- 
ness, and no inclination to think at all 
about it ; and, though she could not help 
feeling just a little curiosity, she would 
carefully avoid indulging it by asking 
questions either of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile or 
Mrs. Monro. She was tolerably certain 
that Sir Wilfrid, having been with Dun- 
stan at Southampton, must know some- 
thing, if not all ; and if Dunstan had told 
his wife, as was not unlikely — for her 
triumph would but be augmented by a vivid 
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picture of Laura's fickleness and mercenary 
behaviour, as he, having got over his love 
for her, would be sure to paint them — ^what 
more likely than that his wife would feel 
curious about her, and question Mrs. 
Monro. In case she did so, there should 
at least be no curiosity on Laura's side to 
report. Thus it happened that, after the 
one casual mention of Mrs. Dunstan on 
the day of their meeting on the Castle 
Hill, she was never again referred to by 
Laura and Mrs. Monro. 

The brief attack of hurt vanity from 
which Laura suffered was much assuaged 
by the reflection that the fact of Dunstan's 
marriage removed from her own path the 
one little difficulty which lay in it. She 
had nothing to fear from his impetuosity 
now ; his own fickleness, his own readiness 
to obliterate the past by a new tie, had 
amply condoned hers. It was not a very 
long step, for Laura's active fancy, from 
this consoling consideration to wondering 
where and how she and Mrs. Dunstan 
should meet, what they would think of 
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€ach other, and whether Dunstan's Janet 
was as charming as her Janet. The dead 
past buried itself with wholesome celerity 
in Laura's case. She drew several pictures 
in her imagination of the meeting which, 
in the nature of things, was to be. 

Not one of those pictures prefigured, 
ever so remotely, the truth of the meeting 
between Laura Thornton and Edward 
Dunstan's wife. 

Mrs. Monro was again better towards 
the close of Laura's stay at Nice, and able 
to drive out with her friend. The Firefly 
was to make one last cruise along the 
coast, with Mr. Thornton and Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile on board, before going home. 
They were a pleasant party at the em- 
barkation. Laura, Mrs. Monro, and Miss 
Wells were to drive to Beaulieu after 
they had taken leave of the gentlemen, 
whose return was to be looked for in three 
days. 

" I am glad to keep Esdaile out of 
mischief even for so short a time," Mr. 
Thornton had said to his wife that morn- 
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ing, " and you must keep him up to coming 
on to Paris with us. He is horribly reck- 
less, and the set here is worse than ever, if 
possible.'' 

The farewells were spoken, with smiles 
and good wishes on the part of the ladies. 
Mr. Thornton foretold a delightful cruise, 
and added fame for The Fire/If/. Miss 
Wells promised him that she would be 
responsible for Laura's taking care of her- 
self during his cruise. He had taken 
leave of her, and was about to step into 
the boat, when he turned back, said some- 
thing to her in a whisper, and kissed her. 
When they drove away, her • companions 
saw that Laura's eyes were full of tears. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A Wing of the Firefly. 




T was only an unusually emphatic 
entreaty that she would take care 
of herself during his absence, with 
a, word of reference to the hope that ren- 
dered her health doubly precious to him, 
which Robert Thornton had addressed to 
his wife at parting, and which had strange- 
ly touched her. He rarely gave expression 
in words to his absorbing love of her ; con- 
tenting himself with the anticipation of her 
wishes, and the moulding of his life upon 
her tastes. He had discerned, in very 
€arly days, with the sure instinct of a great 
affection, that Laura was unsentimental; 
and, although he never imagined that an 
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impatience of sentiment could, in her case, 
be a symptom of shallowness of feeling, he 
was extremely sensitive to the slightest 
touch of the ridiculous being associated in 
her mind with his love for her. Thus, 
while every day brought her, in the laying 
out of its hours, tributes of his affection, 
his care, his forethought, his devotion, he 
dealt little in endearing epithets, or verbal 
compliments to the beauty and the charm 
which held his heart as securely as they had 
won it promptly. 

Perhaps it was because she was sa 
bright and happy, the weather so lovely, 
the sunshine so vivid, the face of nature 
so smile-bedecked, because freedom, and 
wealth, and the power of pleasing were 
such good things to own ; perhaps it was 
because the deeper chords of her nature 
were being stirred by the new interest and 
meaning that were coming into her life ;. 
but there was in Laura's heart, whOe those 
tears stood in her eyes, a warmer and 
deeper feeling towards her husband than 
had ever been there before, and in her 
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intelligence a truer comprehension of him. 
She had at that moment at least a glimpse 
of the worth of the undivided love and 
perfect loyalty of such a heart as his* 
She wished he had not been leaving her. 
She felt as if there was something she 
wanted to say to him ; she did not know 
what, exactly ; it would have come to her 
if he had not gone away. A strange, 
incredibly clear, and rapid vision of her 
life since she had first seen him passed 
through Laura's mind before the brief 
silence between herself and her companions 
was broken. 

The impression of the morning was not 
transitory, and the first practical form that 
it took was one which Laura knew would 
be pleasing to her husband. After their 
drive, and when she had left her friends 
at their own abode, she devoted the re- 
mainder of the afternoon to writing to 
Miss Thornton. Laura felt herself " good'" 
while she was doing this, and she wanted 
to feel " good " that day. It was never an 
easy task for her to write to Miss Thorn- 
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ton. The old lady's views were so differ- 
ent from Laura's, and she held them with 
fio much energy and decision — she was so 
entirely ignorant of Laura's " world," and 
disposed to hold it in such slight esteem, 
that there was reasonable ground for Laura's 
remissness as a correspondent ; it was not 
all mere laziness, as Mr. Thornton said it 
was, when he gently urged her to show 
the fitting respect to his only relative. 

''Just be yourself in your letters," he 
would say to Laura, when she objected 
that it was difficult to write ; and she had 
never liked to say to him that it was that 
"just herself" which had not been fortu- 
nate enough to captivate the aunt as tho- 
roughly as the nephew. 

On the present occasion, however, her 
task was not at all difficult ; there was one 
subject which she could always make in- 
teresting to Miss Thornton, and that was 
the very subject on which she felt inclined 
to write. She would give Miss Thomtou 
a full, true, and particular history of 
Robert's proceedings — she thought of him 
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as *' Robert " this time, and was conscious 
of the strangeness of the word in her 
thoughts — since they had arrived at Nice ; 
she would tell her about The Firefly ; and 
finally, she would wind up by making a 
positive promise that the expected heir 
should be born in Scotland. She had not 
quite assented to Robert's wishes on that 
point, though she had no real intention of 
opposing them; she had been tiresome, 
capricious, and careless about it — not one 
of these epithets had he ever applied to 
her in his thoughts — and he would be so 
glad when he came back to know that she 
had written such a letter. And she would 
enclose one of the photographs of Robert 
that had just been sent home ; there had 
not been time to look at them. 

Laura went to her husband's room to 
find the parcel, and lingered there awhile, 
idly touching the things on the dressing- 
table, and turning over the books. A 
portrait of herself was placed upon an 
easel by the window. " If we were only 
to stay in a place for a day," thought 
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Laura, '" he would have that unpacked and 
set up." She found the parcel of photo- 
graphs, and looked at them all, selecting^ 
the best for Miss Thornton. Robert made 
a good photograph, she thought; the 
strong, placid, truthful, manly face came 
out well under the scrutiny of the sunlight. 
She propped the little card-portrait up on 
her desk, and glanced at it many times 
while she was writing, with smiles which 
would have fallen like sunbeams on Robert 
Thornton's heart, if he could have seen 
them. 

Her letter completed, it was time for 
Laura to dress for a dinner to which she 
was engaged for that evening, at the villa 
of a Russian princess. She wished she 
had not said she would go, and let Robert 
arrange that she should take Sir John and 
Lady Carteret in her carriage ; she felt dis- 
posed for a quiet evening with a book. It 
would have been quite another thing if 
Robert had been with her. Dressing was 
a bore. There were some gowns in a box 
just come from Paris, and she had thought 
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of wearing one of them, but she changed 
her mind. She would wear a gown which 
Robert had noticed a day or two previ- 
ously, and, as ornaments, her cats'-eyes. 
What trouble Robert had taken about 
those beautiful jewels ! — what a fine set he 
had succeeded in getting ! 

The shifting shimmer of the gems be- 
came the sparkling little beauty well, and 
never had Laura looked more sparkling or 
more beautiful than she looked that night, 
when all the new-comers at the Princess's 
reception who did not know her asked 
who she was, and all who did were anxious 
to proclaim the possession of that privi- 
lege. Laura's spirits rose high ; she was 
pleased with the company, satisfied with 
herself, and honestly wishing all the time 
that her husband were by her side. 

The moon was shining over the Bay of 
the Angels when Laura came back to the 
fashionable hotel in the Promenade des 
Anglais, and its rays turned to the likeness 
of silver wings the distant sails on the 
horizon. The Firefly's were not of the 
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number, Laura knew; she was a swift 
vessel, even without steam, and was far 
far away by this time, distinguishing her- 
self, doubtless, during her last cruise for 
the season. The town, and the gardens, 
the background of hills, the jutting-out 
promontory, the wide, calm expanse of 
fiteel-blue sea under the wide, calm expanse 
of steel-blue sky, with the lesser lights 
that rule the night ablaze in it; the at- 
mosphere so clear and light that every 
object was defined with a blade-like sharp- 
ness; all made up a picture on which 
not the most accustomed eyes could rest 
without a fresh sense of calm and elevated 
pleasure. Laura looked out of her 
window at the scene for long after she 
was left alone, with a deeper feeling than 
its beauty had ever before aroused in her, 
aiid said to herself when at length she 
turned away: "And it must be equally 
still and beautiful all along the coast. A 
glorious night at sea." 

The morning showed a change; the 
wind was chill, the sky was overcast, 
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and Laura's daily message of inquiry for 
Mrs. Monro was answered by Miss Wells 
to the effect that she would not venture 
to go out that day. Laura had made 
some engagements, but she did not feel 
inclined to fulfil them ; she was in an idle 
mood, and disposed for nothing more live- 
ly than a visit to her friends in the old 
town. She sent her excuses to the people 
who would expect to see her, and wished 
it was not too early to call on Mrs. Monro. 
It had not occurred to Laura that she 
should feel lonely and weary just because 
Robert was to be away on a three days* 
cruise ; too lonely and weary to avail her- 
self of the precautions he had taken to 
provide for her pleasure and amusement ; 
but it was so, and the society of two per- 
sons, who had nothing at all in common 
with the bright and pleasure-loving world 
in which Laura habitually lived, was the 
only resource to which she could turn 
without distaste against the depression 
that was stealing over her. 

And, somehow, she thought differently to- 
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between yesterday and to-day, to inspire 
her with thoughts such as she had never 
had previously, and make her afraid ? 
Her prosperous young life lay all around 
and ahead of her, bright and smiling like 
the summer sea of yesterday ; and it could 
hardly be that a few hours' solitude and 
a change of weather had affected her so 
strongly. 

The pleasant motherly manner of Miss 
Wells became downright petting where 
Laura was concerned, and she was amus- 
ingly interested in the " goings on " of the 
gay, busy, and great people, into whose 
ways and customs she got no more than 
side peeps, through the nooks and crannies 
of gossip. 

Mrs. Monro was asleep when Laura 
arrived, and having gladdened Miss Wells 
with the announcement that she meant to 
remain " quite hours," installed herself in 
the spacious sitting-room at the end of the 
apartment. When they had talked awhile 
of the invalid, Laura with more than usual 
seriousness, and Miss Wells cheerfully 
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enough, though with thorough conviction 
of the hopeless nature of the case, Laura 
had to tell of the grandeurs and gaieties 
of the preceding evening, the emeralds 
and opals of the Grand Duchess, and the 
" historic " lace of the Princess. She saw 
that Miss Wells was a little worn and 
anxious, and so she exerted herself for her 
amusement, and to turn the current of her 
ideas. 

While Laura was doing this, her thoughts 
were busy with Miss Wells' life ; she was 
trying to realise its self-sacrifice, and to 
imagine in what its rewards, which were 
distinctly not tangible or ostensible, might 
possibly consist. Her large income was 
expended upon the sick and suffering, its 
'* margin" was what she allotted to her- 
self ; her time and strength, the skill and 
patience, the tenderness and cheerfulness 
which were evident to all — and how infi- 
nitely precious to those for whose service 
she lived, only the sick and sorrowing 
could tell— r-were theirs also. How did she 

do it ; and what was her reward ? With 
VOL. ni. I 
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the strange sense upon her, that had come 
yesterday, and been growing all to-day, 
that she was learning something strange 
and vague which would have to clear itself 
in her mind and then be learned in its full 
extent and meaning, Laura listened to the 
stories of Miss Wells' experiences, which 
she induced her to tell, the gossip being 
exhausted, and felt herself drawn more 
and more to this woman, so homely and so 
good. 

The long talk was uninterrupted, for 
when Mrs. Monro awoke, and Miss Wells 
left Laura and went to her, she preferred to 
be left quiet for the time. So the hours 
went on, and Laura was ^bout unwillingly 
to take her leave and return to dine in 
solitary state at her hotel, when a servant 
came to tell Miss Wells that a person, who 
was waiting in the vestibule, wanted to see 
her. Miss Wells excused herself to Laura, 
begged that she would not go away — this 
was merely a message from one of her 
poor people, no doubt ; nothing to detain 
her — and left the room. 
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"That is, I suppose," thought Laura, 
"one of the best women in the world; 
who never did a deliberately wrong act, 
and very likely has done very few acci- 
dentally wrong ones. And yet, if I had 
done anything awful, and was sorry for it, 
and wanted to be helped out of it, I would 
come and tell her, and be quite sure that 
she would help me. Why, I wonder? 
There's more in it than her having taken 
a fancy to me, and I to her. And if — if 
trouble and sorrow were to come to me, I 
think she would show me how to bear 
them." 

She shivered, drew her mantle round 
her, walked to the window and looked 
out, left the window and turned over the 
music that lay scattered on the piano. 
Thus several minutes passed, and Laura 
was beginning to wonder at the prolonged 
absence of Miss Wells, when the door 
opened, and Mrs. Monro, wearing a white 
Indian shawl over her widow's dress, but 
trembling with cold notwithstanding, 
entered the room. Laura greeted her 

i2 
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with surprise and delight, saying that she 
had not hoped to see her that day at all. 

" And our days at Nice are getting 
few," she added, " so that I grudge one." 
All the time she was thinking how dread- 
fully ill Mrs. Monro was looking, much 
worse than she had yet seen her look, and 
that her days were also getting few. 

"I want you to stay with me this 
evening," said Mrs. Monro, who uttered 
her words with a strange diflSculty. "You 
will, I am sure. I felt so sure, that I told 
them to send away your carriage. You do 
not mind dining without dressing, for 
once." 

Her eyes wandered ; she seemed hardly 
conscious of what she was saying; she 
sank into a chair, and panted for breath, 
while the damps of suffering or of agita- 
tion gathered on her lips and forehead. 

" Of course I will stay," said Laura, 
bending over her in great distress and 
solicitude. '* I am very glad to stay, very 
grateful to you for asking me, for I was 
just thinking how dull and dreary an 
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evening I should have to pass, all alone, 
and I really cannot go out without Robert. 
You are in pain — you are very, very ill !" 
she added, for Mrs. Monro had uttered a 
distinct groan. 

** No, no, it will pass away in a moment.'* 
But she caught Laura's hand and pressed 
it against her own closed eyes, and she 
trembled in every limb. 

No ^ thought except of Mrs. Monro's 
illness crossed Laura's mind as she bent 
over her, in the perplexity of ignorance, 
wishing with all her heart that Miss Wells 
would come, and that she herself were 
more useful and capable of helping others. 

The person who was waiting in the 
vestibule to see Miss Wells proved to be 
one of the servants from the hotel at 
which Mr. and Mrs. Thornton were stay- 
ing, and his errand was to request her to 
accompany him on the instant to the 
presence of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. A 
pencilled line from Sir Wilfrid, which the 
man put into her hands, confirmed the 
message, and added that the writer knew 
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Mrs. Thornton was with her, and had to 
entreat Miss Wells to come at once without 
letting her know. 

"Where is he?" This was all Miss 
Wells said. 

The man led her along the corridor, and 
opening the outer door of the room which 
adjoined the last one of her own suite^ 
and into which the senseless little window 
in the cross-door looked, let her pass 
through. 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, who was restlessly 
pacing the room on the farther side, came 
towards Miss Wells, showing her a face 
more changed and ghastly than she had 
over soon on a living man. She shrank 
back, and faltered out : 

" What is it ? What has happened ? 
The yacht—" 

'' Yos 1 No ! Oh, Miss Wells, what are 
wo to do P Ho is dead ! How is she to be 
told ? I found out at the hotel that she 
was hoi*o, and I have come to you.*' 

Thoy stood opposite each other in silence 
for a full minute ; then Miss Wells made a 
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sign to him to speak, and, covering her 
face with her hands, listened. 

" The weather had been beautiful all 
day, the wind fair, and the yacht behaving 
splendidly. The night was also beautiful, 
and we stayed up talking until after mid- 
night. I left him, and went below, and 
then — I don't know quite how it happened^ 
nobody can tell exactly — there was a change 
of wind, and they were doing something 
with the sails. I know as little as you of 
such things, and can't explain anything but 
the dreadful facts ; I don't know whether 
anybody is to blame — he did not see what 
was doing, or they did not see him — he 
was struck, by the fluttering sail, I suppose, 
by some part of the tackle, at all events, 
and fell overboard. I was up in a mo- 
ment, and we saw him. — We saw him in 
the smooth sea under the bright moon- 
light ; he was keeping himself up in the 
water, and it seemed as though he could 
easily catch the ropes that were out in a 
moment. It seemed, too, only a minute 
or two, and yet an age, until a boat was 
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lowered, but in that minute he had gone 
down. I was at the side, and looking at 
him. I don't know whether the men felt 
any great alarm; 1 did, but that is be- 
cause I know nothing of the sea and 
ships ; I think they had no thought but 
that he would be saved. I saw his face 
as he dropped his head and went down. 
We rowed about for hours, until long after 
it was daylight — the men did it because I 
asked them, useless as it was — then we 
brought the yacht back. There is a crowd 
at the harbour now, and all is known at 
the hotel. Thank Heaven his poor wife is 
here. How will she bear it? How is she 
to be told V 

" I don't know/' said Miss Wells, faintly ; 
and pointing to the wall with a shaking 
hand, "she is there, happy, hopeful, 
beautiful, and I don't know how she is to 
be told. I cannot do it, if that is what 
you mean." 

" Yes ; that is what I mean, " said Sir 
Wilfrid, solemnly. " Think that she is 
quite alone, except for her servants, and 
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that I am only a man I She must not 
leave this, and go back to the hotel ignor- 
ant of what has occurred ; she would. hear 
it in the street, or from the people here." 

/'Ah," said Miss Wells, with a start; 
** there's the danger. She may not have 
waited for me. Stay here until I come 
back." 

He remained in the fast darkening room. 
Presently she returned, and Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile saw in her face, which had lost the 
expression of terror, that she would do 
what he asked, and 'was nerving herself 
for the task. 

" I have sent Mrs. Monro to persuade 
her to remain with us ; she will not sus- 
pect her, as she knows she has been very 
ill to-day; and I could not see her yet. 
But I will do it, Sir Wilfrid, though it is 
like taking up a knife to kill her. Just 
after she has been talking out her happy 
young heart to me." 

"It is dreadful, but it must be done. 
And there are arrangements, statements — " 
Sir Wilfrid paused, struck anew by the 
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awfulness of the vanishing away of the 
man who had been with them but yester- 
day, a very type of the enviable among 
human beings. If they could have taken 
Laura to him, as he lay in that great calm 
of death which at least stills the revolt and 
tempest of grief, there would have been 
less dread over them both for the result of 
what she had to be told ; but this resource 
was not theirs, the solace of the last fare- 
well was not to be hers. The bark of her 
happiness had indeed 

'* ^gone down at sea, 

When Heaven was all tranquillity." 

" When she has been told, it will be best 
to telegraph for her father ; but the first 
thing is to tell her. I will remain here." 

" No ; come to my rooms." 

He followed her at once. A little group 
of people had gathered at the head of the 
stair ; the man from the other hotel was 
talking, and being talked to, in whispers. 
There was a dead silence as Miss Wells 
and Sir Wilfrid Esdaile came along the 
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corridor, and, taking no notice of them, 
entered the other apartment. 

" I have never seen you so ill," Laura 
was sajingy as Miss Wells came into the 
room, and approached Mrs. Monro and 
herself, ** and you are frightened. Is there 
anything very unusually wrong with you ? 
Oh, I am so glad you have come back. 
She is — but you are frightened too. What 
is it?" 

She let go Mrs. Monro's hand, and stood 
upright. 

" I am frightened, my dear,** and Miss 
Wells came quickly, and put her arms round 
her, "frightened for you. I have come to 
tell you bad news ; news of a very great 
sorrow — the greatest that could come to 

you." 

" Papa !" exclaimed Laura, clutching 
Miss Wells with both her hands. " Papa I 
Is he dead !" 

"No, no. Let me hold you while you 
hear it ; and try, try to bear it, for his sake, 
and his child's." 

'' Robert ?" 
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She said only that one word ; she saw the 
answer that Miss Wells could not speak ; 
she lifted her hands and pushed her hair off 
her forehead, then, with a wild white smile, 
dropped between the arms that strove in 
vain to hold her, as if she had been shot. 







CHAPTEB VI- 

is totaDj impcissible for yvM^r 
uncle to go to her« and I ;iim 
sure I don't know irbat is to bit> 
done !* 

Thus spoke Lady Bosa Chumleigli, in 
accents of dismay, to Jalia Carmichaol^ 
some time after Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 3 tol<s 
gram had reached Hunsf ord. The message 
arrived in the evening, and was received by 
Lady Bosa, in the absence of the Colonel, 
on the invalid list, and a prisoner to his 
room with a persistent fit of the gout, which 
severely tried Lady Rosa's temper, and in- 
variably found it wanting. Julia was with 
her, and it is needless to say that the in- 
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telligence of Mr. Thornton's death caused 
them both a great shock, and keen though 
differently felt sorrow. Lady Rosa's heart 
was not sufficiently tender, nor was her 
imagination of a sufficiently vivid kind, to 
force her into a realisation of the grief and 
the terror of her daughter's position, so 
that she was not rendered powerless by the 
pain of such a picture in her mind. Happily 
her practical habits exerted their influence, 
and long before Julia could get beyond a 
horrified vision of Laura, and a dread of 
how this news might affect the Colonel, 
Lady Rosa was revolving the question of 
the moment — what was to be done ? 

"Let me see the telegram again." Julia 
handed the green paper, on which she had 
been vacantly gazing, to Lady Rosa. 

" It does not sav that Laura wishes her 
father to go to her. ' Colonel Chumleigh 
had better come as soon as possible ;' that 
is Sir Wilfrid Esdaile's own message." 

" Yes ; but Laura would of course wish 
it. She would not have been able to send 
any message of her own ; she would have 
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known nothing, been consulted about no- 
thing under such circumstances." 

" True. And there's no one there with 
any sense, I daresay ; her servants are all 
fools, and all ignorant and selfish, no doubt ; 
besides, she could not be left to them at 
any rate." 

** Sir Wilfrid has plenty of sense, and 
the kindest heart in the world ; and there 
is her friend Mrs. Monro, and that Miss 
Wells whom Laura said so much about in 
her last letter. She is not alone, thank 
Heaven ; but still — 
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" They are not her own people, and none 
of them can bring her home. What can be 
done ? I cannot leave your uncle. And I 
am a wretched person on such occasions, 
even if I could go to Nice.'' 

" Let me go," said Julia, by a sudden 
impulse. *' My going will be better than 
nothing. At least I can take care of her 
on her journey home. I can take Freeman, 
and start to-morrow morning. My uncle 
will not object, I am sure. Do let mB tele- 
graph to Sir Wilfrid that I am coming." 
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On reflection this did seem to be the 
best thing that could be done, and Lady 
Bosa went to the OoloneVs room on the sad 
errand of telling him what had befallen his 
darling daughter. 

The intelligence affected Colonel Chum- 
leigh very deeply. He had liked Robert 
Thornton much, and trusted him thorough- 
ly ; he had felt perfect ease and security 
with regard to Laura, founded on the 
worth and the steadiness of her husband's 
character; and it had afforded him a great 
deal of quiet pleasure to indulge in ima- 
ginary pictures — of which no one would 
have suspected Colonel Chumleigh — of 
Laura, her home, and her children in the 
future years. In all the details of the house 
that was being prepared for her in London, 
the Colonel had taken the utmost interest, 
and his chief pleasure was the reading of 
the frequent long talky letters, as Laura 
called them, which she wrote to him from 
the various points of her foreign sojourn. 
He remembered with a pang what a con- 
tinuous record of Robert Thornton's love 
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and care, of her own happiness and pros- 
perity, those letters formed ; he murmured 
impatiently against the pain and helpless- 
ness that held him back from his poor child! 
— his bright Firefly, with her wings so 
sadly singed — wondering how it was with 
her, whether in her youth and strength she 
had found a resource against the dread 
and the anguish that had overtaken her, 
sufficient, at least, to prevent her from 
being quite prostrated by them. The' 
most difficult thing for Lady Rosa and the 
Colonel was to realise that the dreadful 
event had happened so recently, that their 
daughters widowhood was not yet two 
days old. Like all who hear of a calamity 
at a distance, they felt at first as if it were 
impossible, then as if it had happened long 
ago. It was Lady Rosa's usual way to 
treat every contrariety in the light of at 
personal injury and insult, offered, whether 
by Providence or by inferior persons, to an 
individual of her exalted station and merit, 
out of spite ; but the suddenness and the 
extent of this disaster overbore her usual 

VOL. III. K 
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way, and by appalling softened her. The 
father and mother talked of their child, 
far off in her great trouble, and of Robert 
Thornton, with more unity of feeling than 
was at all habitual to them. The Colonel's 
distress at being unable to go to Laura was 
keen, and he immediately assented to Julia's 
undertaking the journey that was impos- 
sible to himself. 

Many hours of the night passed in dreary 
conjecture and sorrowful reminiscence. 
They were not unmindful of Miss Thorn- 
ton, and wondered whether the sad intelli- 
gence had yet been communicated to her. 
And then they remembered what a great 
significance, in addition to its sadness, the 
death of her nephew would have for the 
old lady in the lonely house in Scotland. 

" To think,'' said Lady Rosa, " that so 
much depends upon Laura's health holding 
out now. If the baby is not born, or does 
not live, the poor old lady will be a very 
rich woman. However, there's one com- 
fort, she would certainly leave it all to 
Laura. She cared for nobody but Robert, 
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and he cared for nobody but Laura, so 
that she will be safe, I should think, in any 
case. It will make a terrible difference to 
her, though, if she has to come in after the 
old lady. Of course there will be no 
change in any way until the child comes 
to settle everything." 

At this point the Colonel ceased to be 
able to follow the speculations of Lady 
Eosa. He could only dwell on the cruel 
destruction that might come to all the 
hopes of his daughter, on his own fears 
for her health, on the sudden setting of 
the sun on so fair a day, and his dread that 
to the early fallen night might be added a 
deeper darkness still. He was growing old, 
and Laura might be left without her father 
before long, and her mother and she never 
agreed, even when Laura was a girl at 
home, and had acted, very much for his 
sake, on the principle of ** anything for a 
quiet life.'' The Colonel was deeply 
troubled ; so deeply that it seemed to him 
all that had troubled him previously in his 
life had been mere vexations. His son's 
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boyish mischief, Lady Rosa's railing, the 
'* tightness " of money from which he had 
never been quite delivered ; all these 
seemed of little account to him now, when 
one of the really tragic events of human 
existence came full upon his intimate per- 
ception, and the person concerned most 
nearly was the darling of his own heart. 

He was pleased with Julia, and grateful 
to her. She was showing good sense and 
character ; she had greatly matured of late ; 
be had noticed that more than once. She 
got on better with Lady Rosa than Laura 
had ever done, and he fancied she gene- 
rally had much more of her own way. She 
was very different from Laura, much better 
fitted to battle with the world. There was 
not much fight in his Firefly ; a fairy, 
queen-like wilfulness and sunny fortunate- 
ness had been hers hitherto ; the first blow 
dealt her by fate was a tremendous one. 
Would she be completely felled and inca- 
pacitated by it ? 

The weight of these and many 6ther 
thoughts was heavy upon the slow-think- 
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ing Colonel, and so oppressed him that 
after Julia had taken leave of him the 
next morning, before she started on her 
journey, what with the burden of them, 
and that of his pain, he almost wished he 
could have done, as the people in the 
Bible seemed to find it so easy to do- 
turned his face to the wall, and died. 

It had occurred to Julia that it would 
be well to give Sir Wilfrid Esdaile an 
opportunity of communicating with her, in 
-case there should be anything that Laura 
wanted, and she had telegraphed that on 
reaching London she would go to Mr. 
Thornton's house in Prince's Gardens. 
This she did, and was received by the 
housekeeper, who handed her a second 
telegram from Sir Wilfrid, to the effect 
that Laura was pretty well, and most 
thankful to know that her cousin was 
coming to her. The housekeeper informed 
her that she had been instructed to pre- 
pare for the reception of Mrs. Thornton, 
who would come to London as soon as she 
was able to travel. 
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**Aiid a sad coming home too," she 
added. 

Julia had to dispose of some hours before 
she could start for Dover, and she em- 
ployed a portion of the time in going over 
the house. It was with a half-stunned 
feeling, in which there seemed to be an 
unreal, impossible side to the awful reality 
that was oppressing her mind, that she 
wandered through the rooms. 

Though the smaller touches of individual 
taste, and the comfortable air of habitation^ 
were wanting to the house, it had not the 
more formal and staring grandeur of a 
mansion which has been fitted up by a 
fashionable upholsterer, according to a 
hardly-limited order. The decorations 
and the furniture were neither slavish in 
their following of a school, nor fantastic 
in the avoidance of sameness, and there 
was nothing to mark the vulgar exultation 
of wealth in the beautiful, costly, but 
simple abode which the son of the self- 
made man had prepared for his wife. 

Not the strictest or the most exclusive 
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of the noble Nesses could have desired a 
more perfect suite of rooms for herself 
than that of which Robert Thornton had 
carefully considered all the details that 
were to render them worthy of his Laura; 
not the self-made man, Robert's father 
himself, in the old days at Bedford Square^ 
had been content with plainer furniture 
and simpler surroundings than those of 
the rooms intended for the master of the 
house. 

Julia recognised the manliness and sim- 
plicity which she had admired in the friend 
they had all lost when she passed through 
his " own rooms," which were never to 
know him, with the pain of that loss at 
her heart, and saw how they testified to 
his contempt for the effeminacy and self- 
indulgence of the day. He disliked bric-h^ 
brae and bibelots^ gimcrackery of all kinds^ 
as much as he disliked fine clothes, and 
would almost as soon have told a false- 
hood, or maligned a friend, as he would 
have stuck china plates about his study, 
or worn a velvet morning-coat. The only 
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articles de luxe in the '* own rooms " of the 
master, whose foot was never to cross their 
threshold, were books. Of them there 
was a noble store — one that would have 
astonished the self-made man, who in his 
time had not held with books, with which, 
indeed, the origin of his fortunes had had 
no connection. His portrait, in a brown 
coat, and a wig of the same colour, and 
seemingly similar texture, occupied a place 
of honour in the study, and Julia recog- 
nised in that fact also a trait of Robert 
Thornton's character. 

It seemed to her that the life that had 
been hoped for, looked for, the life that 
was never to be, came to her imagination 
rather as a vision of the past than as a 
mere phantom ; she thought of the future, 
of Laura, there, in that house, the widow 
of him who had set the impress of his 
taste and the testimony of his love so 
strongly upon it all, with inexpressible pity 
and pain. 

Julia had completed her survey of the 
upper rooms, and was getting ready to 
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resume her journey, when another mes- 
sage reached her. This time the sender 
was Laura herself. *' Pray rest for a few 
hours in Paris. Rooms are retained for 
me at Meurice's. Go there, and come on 
by the night train." 

Julia's first idea was to disregard this 
injunction. She did not think she should 
be tired, and her chief object was to reach 
Laura with as little delay as possible. She 
reckoned, however, without that trouble- 
some element, her maid. Absorbed in 
anticipation of the scene to which she was 
hastening, busy with the past and the 
future, Julia did not think about the 
weather, and was indifferent to fatigue ; 
but Freeman had no such motives for 
rising above circumstances, and she ar- 
rived in Paris in a state of physical and 
moral limpness which reduced Julia to 
the alternative of giving her time to re- 
cover herself, or going on without her. 
She would have preferred to do the latter, 
but prudence prevailed, and, fretting vain- 
ly at the delay, she drove to Meurice's, so 
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heavy of heart, so weary of eye, that the 
fresh and sunny beauty of the lovely city, 
on one of the most brilliant mornings of 
an exceptionally fine spring, passed before 
her utterly unheeded, though seen for the 
first time. 

Partly in rest, partly in writing to 
John Sandilands, Julia passed the interval 
before she could resume her journey. 
When she had finished her letter, she 
took it herself to the Bureau of the hotel,, 
and while she was asking about the neces- 
sary postage-stamp, and the time of de- 
parture of the mail, a lady and gentleman, 
who had just alighted from a carriage at 
the entrance, passed through the hall to- 
wards a staircase on the right. The lady's 
face was turned away, but her tall slight 
figure seemed familiar to Julia, also the 
rich chestnut curls that clustered at the 
back of her neck, and showed brightly 
against the deep blue of her velvet dress,. 
She had but a glimpse of them ; the next 
moment the lady bad passed out of sight, 
and the gentleman coming back across the 
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hall approached the Bureau^ and met Julia 
face to face. 

The gentleman was Captain Dunstan. 
It gave her a strange shock and pain to 
recognise him ; the recollection of him had 
never crossed her mind among all the 
thoughts which had occupied it since the 
news came. 

'* Miss Carmichael ! You in Paris I 
This is an unexpected pleasure.** 

This hurriedly, while thej shook hands, 
and he saw by her face that there was 
something wrong. 

*'Mrs. Dunstan will be delighted. Is 
your party stajring here ?" 

Julia had not yet spoken an intelligi- 
able word. She now said she was merely 
passing through Paris on her way to Nice, 
to join her cousin, Mrs. Thornton. Per- 
haps Captain Dunstan had heard ? 

No; he had heard nothing. Had any- 
thing happened ? There were several 
people near, and recollection had come to 
Julia in a full tide. She could not speak 
of her errand there ; so she asked Captain 
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Dunstan to accompany her to Mrs. Thorn- 
ton's rooms. Greatly wondering, he did 
80 ; and then Julia told him, with far 
more agitation than she had betrayed since 
the intelligence had reached Lady Rosa 
and herself. The mere passing of the 
knowledge on to another person who also 
knew Laura, seemed to break through her 
enforced composure. 

But the tears with which she told 
the story of Robert Thornton's death, 
and her own errand, were quickly 
arrested by her astonishment at the 
effect of the communication upon Cap- 
tain Dunstan. His quiet, rather languid 
manner had never given her the im- 
pression that he had much depth of feel- 
ing in him, or very profound capacity for 
sympathy. What was this which shook 
him now, which drove every tinge of 
colour from his face, and set his hands 
and lips trembling as a woman's hands 
and lips might tremble ; which made 
hira hardly able to utter the common- 
place, *'Very sorry, a dreadful event 
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indeed!" He stood for a few seconds 
after she told him, then sat down and hid 
his face in his hands, also as a woman 
might have hidden her face. 

What could it mean, Julia asked 
herself, either that he should feel so 
much about this calamity, or that he 
should betray the feeling to her, between 
whom and himself there had been no 
confidence or particular friendship ? But 
she could not answer her own question, or 
ask it of him ; and presently he spoke 
again, in a vague kind of way, about her 
journey and her plans, asking when she 
would be in Paris again. 

" I don't know/' Julia answered. " I 
am quite ignorant as yet of my cousin's 
intentions, except that she is expected 
at her house in London. I conclude 
she will return as soon as she is able 
to travel." 

"And she — Mrs. Thornton — is alone 
there ?' 

"But for her friends, yes. But, now 
that I think of it, I am surprised you 
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had not heard, for Mrs. Monro is with 
her, as well as Sir Wilfrid Esdaile." 

"Esdaile! He there! How came he 
to be with them — with Mrs. Thornton ?" 

*' Did you not know ? I have not told 
you the story clearly. He was on board 
the yacht when it happened. It was he 
who sent the news to us. He had been a 
great deal with them of late." 

"I have not heard of him for some 
time." 

Again a spasm of pain seemed to seize 
him, changing all his features by its 
grip. 

*' I am sure he has been most kind. I 
don't know what would have become of 
my poor cousin if she had not had a 
friend." 

'*Ah/' he interrupted her, *' that will 
not bear talking of. And now, about 
yourself. You will not be starting for 
another hour, you will let Mrs. Dunstan 
be with you for that time. I have un- 
fortunately an engagement which I must 
keep " — he was striving hard for compo- 
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sure, with little success, and Julia felt that 
he could see her wonder — *' but I will send 
for her to come to you, or perhaps you 
would go to her. She has just come in ; 
you will have some tea with her." 

"No," said Julia, speaking on an im- 
pulse which in the time to come she re- 
membered well ; " I would really rather 
not, if you please. I don't feel able to see 
her; I could not bear to make her so 
unhappy as she would be — for I know 
how she feels for others — at our first 
meeting. Pray don't ask me to see her. 
Captain Dunstan ; pray don't trouble her 
by letting her know I am here. She 
does not know my cousin ; she did not 
know the poor fellow who is gone ; she 
will not be upset by hearing of it only in 
the ordinary course. I have no right 
to trouble and grieve her; and, indeed, 
it would distress me more, and make 
me less fit for my journey. Tell her 
afterwards, give her my love, and say to 
her that we shall meet in London. I am 
sure to be with my cousin there." 



s 
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** If you are quite sure you would rather 



not- 



)» 



" I am, indeed, quite sure. And pray 
say nothing to Mrs. Dunstan. She might 
be hurt; she might not understand, in- 
deed, I could not see her. And I know 
you will excuse me if I ask you to leave 
me now ; I have several things to attend 
to before I go." 

She held out her hand in fare- 
well, and he took it in silence. When 
he had left the room Julia felt op- 
pressed by the sense that there was a 
sort of secret which she understood but 
dimly, if at all, between herself and Cap- 
tain Dunstan. 

He went to the Bureau, wrote a line 
upon a card, and sent it to his wife, then 
went out across the busy Eue de Eivoli, all 
alive with the bustle and gaiety of Paris in 
the springtide, into the gardens of the 
Tuileries. He walked liked a man in a 
hurry, like a man pursued, but it was not 
on account of the engagement of which he 
had spoken to Julia ; for when he had 
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reached the river terrace, he went no 
farther, but walked up and down under 
the tender green canopy of the prim beau- 
tiful trees, heedless of the loiterers there, 
many of whom looked inquiringly at his 
handsome, weary face, with the bent brows 
and the frowning troubled eyes. There 
were many elements in that storm which 
was let loose in his heart — rage, pity, forbid- 
den love, resentment against his fate — and 
their work was wild with him ; as all their 
voices gathered into one utterance, which 
drove and goaded him by its intolerable 
whisper, " Too late ; too late !" 
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CHAPTEE YII. 



''Whatisitr 




HE spring was abroad in all its 
tender and hopeful beauty when 
Captain Dunstan and his wife 
came home to Bevis. The place that 
Janet loved so much wore at that season 
the aspect she loved best ; when the leaves 
upon the trees were just unfolding their 
pale tints, and there were breaks and vistas 
in the plantations not yet filled by the 
plentitude of the rich robes of the summer. 
The old English garden was very prolific 
of spring flowers, and the slender reed- 
like plants that have a dozen different 
names in the various English counties, 
where they are growing scarce, and the 
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beds of the lilies of the valley were ^ 
crowded with the fairy bells and the dark 
close-wrapping leaves of the purest and 
sweetest of flowers. There was a pleasant 
stir of life and expectation about the place, 
and the house had a brisk air of prepara- 
tion. Probably, if Captain Dunstan had 
not himself been little more than a stranger, 
his marriage with Miss Monro would not 
have been so well taken by his neighbours 
and his dependants ; but they all knew more 
about Janet than they knew about him, 
and public opinion was almost unanimous 
in her favour. 

Mrs. Manners was in a condition of high 
importance and self-complacency. She did 
not approve of bachelor households ; being 
an exemplary person in her own sphere, 
she preferred having a lady of the house, 
who knew when things were properly done, 
and could appreciate the blessing of a 
thoroughly good housekeeper, with the 
active thankfulness by which such a boon 
ought to be acknowledged, and would not 
regard it merely with the taken-for- 

l2 
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granted air that occasionally tried her 
patience in the case of Captain Dunstan. 
Then, she knew the ''ways" of. the new 
lady of Bevis, and they were pleasant and 
considerate ways. To ber household 
Janet would be welcome, and she was not 
one to hold such an assurance in light 
esteem. 

There was something more than formal 
attention to orders in the preparations that 
were made for her, and many little fancies 
of hers, in the old times, were remembered 
and carried out in the arrangement of the 
rooms in the Admiral's corridor for her 
occupation ; a fact which Mrs. Manners 
pointed out with much complacency to 
Mrs. Cathcart and Miss Ainslie, who called 
at Bevis to ascertain when Captain and 
Mrs. Dunstan were expected to arrive. 

" I never saw the place looking more 
beautiful," remarked Amabel, as the two 
ladies stepped out on the stone terrace 
from the library window ; " the very spirit 
of rest and peace seems to dwell upon it 
to-day." 
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They took their way to the vicarage 
through the park, talking of Janet, and 
speculating as to whether they should find 
her changed at all by her introduction to 
the world of which she had previously 
known nothing. 

"One caii never tell by letters," said 
Amabel, " unless they're the letters of some- 
body with a special talent for writing them, 
which Janet hasn't; but I cannot help 
thinking she is more bewildered than 
pleased by Paris. She will get on better 
next time she goes there." 

" 1 fancy she will stay at home a good 
•deal. Janet will not get into the fashion- 
able ways, depend upon it," 

" She will do whatever Captain Dunstan 
likes, and he will be bored at Bevis-" 

'* Amabel, you don't like him. Why ?" 

" Yes, I do. I like him well enough, 
but I think of him now exactly as I have 

« 

always thought of him, and I am afraid 
Janet will not find me half enthusiastic 
enough about her husband." 

"Don't distress yourself, my dear," said 
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Mrs. Cathcart, drily, and with an air of 
matronly superiority which she occasion- 
ally assumed when she thought Amabel 
would be the better for a little snubbing ; 
'* Janet will not want anybody to be 
enthusiastic about her husband. Her own 
enthusiasm will suffice for her, and for him 
also." 

"Oh, I daresay," answered Amabel,, 
quite indifferent to the snub ; " but for all 
that I should not like her to know as well 
— as you do, for instance — that I think 
she is a million times too good for him,, 
and a great deal too fond of him. How 
nice it is to think," she added, with great 
animation and a sudden change of topic, 
" that by this time to-morrow we shall have 
seen her, and in a few days we shall have 
settled down into the habit of seeing her, 
mistress of Be vis, and the happiest woman 
in the world." 

*' How delighted the old ladies at Bury 
House will be !" 

" Yes, won't they ? And that reminds me 
to tell you a piece of news. Miss Carmichael 
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is coming to Bury House next week. Janet 
will be very glad of that. We shall be all 
— or nearly all — together again." 

" Yes, with the exception of Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile, and he will come down to Bevis 
before long, I daresay." 

**He cannot, for some time, at all 
events, for he has gone out to Ceylon 
again.'' 

" Indeed ! When and where did you 
hear about him ?" 

*' On Monday, when I drove over to 
Bury. I met that dear Miss Susan at the 
post-office, and did half an hour's shopping 
with her. You have no idea what friends 
we are ! She told me all the news, and 
there is really a good deal of it, in addition 
to the strictly parochial intelligence with, 
which Miss Susan is always supplied. 
Julia Carmichael is coming to Bury House ; 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile has gone to Ceylon; 
the plantation that Mr. Sandilands — the 
incomparable nephew of his incom,parable 
aunts — is managing is doing so well that 
he is much better off, and the marriage 
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is likely to take place in the autumn." 

" But not here, I suppose ? Miss Car- 
michael would be taarried from her uncle's 
touse, would she not ?" 

**I don't think so; nothing is settled 
yet, I fancy. I promised that I would go 
and see Julia very soon after her arrival, 
80 I shall hear all about it then." 

" It is very soon for her to be at Bury 
House again. I thought I understood 
from the dear old ladies that she was not 
allowed to make them more than one visit 
in the course of the year, and that this was 
one of their mild grievances." 

'* That was the case, but things are all 
changed, it seems, by the death of Mr. 
Thornton. You remember he was drowned 
somewhere in the Mediterranean ; and his 
poor wife — Julia's pretty cousin, whom 
she used to talk about — came back to 
England. Julia went to her, and took 
care of her ; she behaved very well indeed, 
Miss Susan Sandilands says ; and then 
Mrs. Thornton went up to Scotland — to 
her husband's place, where his aunt lives, 
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I believe — and now Colonel and Lady Bosa 
Chumleigh are going to join her there, and 
so Julia got a little bit of extra leave, and is 
coming to Bury House." 

"I remember she used to speak very 
highly of Mr. Thornton. It is a sad 
story." 

" Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was on board Mr. 
Thornton's yacht when the accident hap- 
pened, and he behaved with the greatest 
kindness to poor Mrs. Thornton ; made 
overy arrangement for her, and came back 
as far as Paris with her and Julia." 

" I wonder whether he saw Janet there ? 
She did not mention him at all in the two 
letters I have from her. But of course 
she did ; he would be sure to see Captain 
Dunstan." 

"I have no idea," said Amabel, who 
would have been glad to know that the 
friends had met. But she had little hope 
that they had; she believed herself too 
well acquainted, by force of sympathy, 
with Sir Wilfrid's feelings, to expect that 
he had " got over it " to the extent of being 
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able to see Janet just yet, in all the bright- 
ness of her bridal happiness. 

" The sad story of poor Mr. Thornton, 
she added, **is an illustration of the saying^ 
about an ill wind, for her cousin's great 
trouble has had a good effect on Julia's 
prospects." 

" Indeed ! How is that ?" 

" I wish I could relate the matter to you 
as Miss Sandilands related it to me/' and 
Amabel laughed at the recollection. " It 
was very funny to observe her anxiety ta 
put everybody concerned in the best possi- 
ble light, and to avoid censuring anyone, 
though it was quite plain that some blame 
must attach somewhere. I could not help 
thinking of Jane Bennet, in ' Pride and 
Prejudice,' when she hits on a happy com- 
bination by which it is just possible that 
Mr. Darcy and Wickham may both be 
right. Miss Susan's dilemma was this. 
If Julia was not wrong in keeping the fact 
of her engagement to Mr. Sandilands con- 
cealed from her uncle, because she was 
afraid of how Lady Eosa Chumleigh would 
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take it, Lady Rosa must be a rather des- 
potic and uncomfortable personage. But 
far be it from Miss Susan to admit anjr 
such evident alternative ; and you should 
have heard her amplifying and explaining, 
and all the time perfectly inaccessible to 
the consideration that it could not possibly 
matter to Lady Eosa Chumleigh what I 
thought about her temper, and her ' ways/ 
with her family. It all came to this, that 
the engagement was divulged by Mrs. 
Thornton, who can do anything just now 
with her mother, and Lady Rosa took it very 
well indeed. Mrs Thornton, and the baby 
that is coming, and the fortune that depends 
on the baby, are of paramount importance. 
Julia may marry whom she pleases, and ga 
to Bury House if she likes. That is the 
real meaning of it all. Here we are at the 
gate, and there is his reverence, reproach- 
fully posted at the window looking for us,, 
and, like Mrs. Gamp, ' droppin' for his ' 
tea.' " 

With her usual acuteness, Amabel, 
though she was acquainted with Julia 
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about anything — but he was a quick 
observer ; and the brightness he had often 
noted of late in Janet's face, a lambent 
light of the countenance, which no one 
seeing her could have failed to remark, was 
certainly there no longer. 

The arrangements made for her met 
with entire approval from Janet, and when 
she joined her husband in the library 
before dinner, and he politely hoped she 
had found all right, she tried very hard to 
answer as if there had been nothing want- 
ing to this coming home. But he had not 
gone with her to the rooms that were so 
familiar and so strange; he had not 
looked or spoken as though he had the 
remotest comprehension of ber feelings ; 
this coming home might have been to him 
the taking up of his abode in an hotel, or in 
somebody else's house let furnished. He 
was perfectly kind; he was faultlessly 
polite; there was not the smallest objection 
to be taken to his manner towards his 
wife. But it was *' manner." This was 
not the first, though it was the most sig- 
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nificant occasion on which Janet had folb 
that between him and herself thoro wiiH 
an unacknowledged, incomprohormiblo 
barrier. What was it ? She asked liorH«^lf 
the question with remorseless itoriition j 
she sought the reply in unrolontiu^ Htilf- 
examination ; and resented its 0ViiHiv(MmNi4 
by unceasing self-reproach. Sho nuf^hl/ 
have found that reply easily onoujfh, If nIim 
had only examined why it was that a ha 
could not put the question to hliUHolf j liiuli 
finding it, have exchanged the tornuiut i)t 
doubt and misgiving for an ontiro vMu* 
quishment of hope. But she did not think 
of this ; she had so little knowledfjfo out* 
side of her own experience to guido hap, 
her single-heartedness was so complete, 
that she could not divine or dread any 
cause for the sure and certain blight that 
had fallen on her, except some fault, some 
shortcoming, some unfortunate error or 
deficiency of her own. 

Did her husband find fault with her 
then ? No ; there had never been a word 
of dissension, of disagreement between 
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them. No hasty squabbles, no tiffs had 

come to break the decorous calm of their 

life together; and, if Dunstan had been 

called upon to name an instance in which 

Janet had given him the slightest ofEence 

or annoyance, he could not have done so. 

He would have protested, indeed, that she 

was incapable of anything which could be 

found fault with by the most fastidious. 

And he would have been profoundly 

amazed had he been told that she was not 

happy ; for he behaved very well to her. 

He had not been false to the compact he 

had made with himself when he came to 

the resolution that the best thing he could 

do would be to marry Miss Monro ; and 

Edward Dunstan had a keen sense of the 

respect and observance due to himself, 

necessary to the preservation of himself 

from self-reproach. The fates were indeed 

against him; the one woman whom he 

loved — for he never hesitated to say so to 

himself in his thoughts — he had twice lost, 

the. first time by her marriage, the second 

by his own ; but that was his own trouble. 
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his own deep, bitter, abiding trouble, 
which, after the fashion of a companion of 
the kind, not to be routed or shaken off, 
filled his life with profound ennui. His 
wife, however, had nothing to do with 
that — certainly nothing to suffer by it — 
and Dunstan was untroubled by any mis- 
giving of the excellence of his own con- 
duct. Janet was a more silent person 
than he had imagined her to be, less easy 
to amuse ; she had not been so much de- 
lighted with all she saw in Paris as he 
expected ; on the whole, he fancied her 
intelligence had been a good deal overrated 
by her friends ; and there was a strange 
sort of timidity about her at times which 
he hoped she would get over, for it was 
decidedly bad form ; but she was very 
good, and — it was no fault of hers ! 

Dunstan felt quite magnanimous when 
he repeated this to himself, as he fre- 
quently did, persuading himself that he 
was honestly rallying against the con- 
suming distaste for his life and it» 
surroundings that had hung about him 
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ever since the passion of regret and revil- 
ing of fate into which his interview with 
Julia drove him had subsided, and under 
the full influence of which he had come 
back with his wife to Bevis. 

Several times during their stay in Paris 
there had come over Janet an almost 
terrifying sense of loneliness and strange- 
ness — one which she had tried to put away 
from her as we thrust back the phantoms 
that come to us in the sleepless dark. 
How should this be, when she had done 
with strangeness and loneliness for ever — 
when she was Edward's wife ? It was only 
because she knew nothing of the worlds he 
had lived in, only because she had so little 
acquaintance with the incidents of his past 
life, and the persons concerned in them, 
that now, when they were away from the 
only place with which she was familiar, 
they seemed to have no subjects of thought 
or conversation in common, and there was 
a distracting kind of newness in all their 
topics and surroundings. Perhaps it was 
also because she was so isolated an indi- 
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vidual ; she had no &mily stories to tell ; 
there was no taking on of fresh interests, 
no adding to the ties and charities of life, 
and her husband seemed to have no 
curiosity about her. She could not recall 
a question of his relative to the many 
things which, when two lives become united 
and merged for ever, might be supposed to 
be of interest. However that might be, 
Janet, true as steel to the lofty love and 
the stainless faith that were in her, the life 
of her life, put the intrusive feeling from 
her with all her might ; he loved her, he 
had chosen her, she was his wife. Was 
there not the fulness of joy, of content, of 
blessedness, of companionship, of home in 
the fact ? What right had she to admit 
a misgiving, to listen to a suggestion of 
want or incompleteness in her life ? It 
would be treason to him, and utter ingrati- 
tude, if she did so, and she would not — 
no, she would not. 

But steadfast and strong as was bor will, 
there was something stronger still. It 
was that incomprehensible barrier which 

M 2 
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existed between herself and her husband. 
She blamed herself, wildly and blindly. 
She felt at times as though it were some- 
thing which she was striving to tear down 
with her hands, a prison wall closing upon 
her; the realization of the ghastly story 
of the woman who sat bound while the 
workmen reared the vault around her, and 
it rose, layer of stone by layer of stone^ 
from her fettered feet to her shrinking 
eyes. And this when she had been his 
wife for but two short months, while the 
friends who loved her were thinking of 
her happiness in its first bloom of romance 
and wonder and beauty, and the external 
circumstances of her lot had not a flaw in 
all their harmonious order. What was it 
that came thus like a nightmare to sweet 
sleep, and spoiled it all ? Janet was not 
merely learning the ordinary lesson of 
human experience, that the worship of a 
human being is idolatry, and that it in- 
volves the sure and certain penalty of that 
sin — a penalty which is generally speedy 
as well — though she worshipped her idol 
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with all the old fervour, with a poignancy 
of pain added, beyond analysis by her 
simple wisdom, which indeed was only 
feeling. No ; there was something more. 

Never had that sense of loneliness and 
strangeness come so strongly to her as on 
this day, from which of all days it surely 
ought to have been banished. She was 
back again in the dear home of the past, 
and it was her own, the gift to her of the 
husband she loved ; it was to be the scene 
of their future, the sphere of all her duties, 
of all her joys, of such sorrows as might 
indeed be in store for her, but they were 
hidden for the present. She ought to be 
happy, she would be happy, she must be 
happy. 

But Janet was only gay, and that by an 
offort which Dunstan, had he been think- 
ing at all about her, could not have failed 
to perceive. She talked more than usual, 
and sang not quite so well, pleaded fatigue 
as an excuse for the failure of her voice, 
and left him early. 

A note from Amabel Ainslie lay on 
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Janet's toilet-table, and she took it up 
eagerly ; almost as if in it she should find 
that true welcome home which somehow 
she had missed. It was an affectionate 
little missive, and it did Janet good. 
Strange that she should feel the need of it 
when all things seemed to be at their 
very best. Strange that when she stood 
gazing from the window of the old 
familiar room, over the familiar scene, 
serene and beautiful in the moonlight, that 
restless question which haunted her rose- 
from her heart to her lips, and she said 
aloud : " What is it ? What is it ?" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

On the Stone Terrace. 

GOOD deal of animation prevailed 
at Bevis after the arrival of Cap* 
tain and Mrs. Dunstan, and the 
fine spring weather facilitated the visiting' 
which was to be expected under the circum- 
stances. Mrs. Drummond had lived in 
such retirement that many of Janet's 
neighbours had never made acquaintance 
with her in the old times, but saw her first 
as the lady of Bevis. She made a favour- 
able impression upon all these persons ; 
they pronounced her to be handsome 
and attractive, a little absent in manner, 
perhaps, and singularly quiet, which was 
not to be wondered at in the case of a girl 
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who had lived entirely with old people, 
and had not yet had time to get over the 
effect of that association, and to feel her 
own freedom and importance. Captain 
Dunstan was already popular, as, indeed, 
he deserved to be, for his tastes were 
sportsmanlike, his manners were good, his 
prejudices were few, and his political 
opinions were rather neutral-tinted. He 
might be said to possess almost every 
requisite for the winning of general favour, 
and to be free from the angles that either 
knock others, or are knocked against by 
others, in the case of the best-intentioned 
individuals. 

Oq two points there was absolute uni- 
formity of opinion. The first was Janet's 
dress. This was the subject of general 
commendation. Mrs. Dunstan displayed 
perfect taste in her attire, which was at 
once rich, simple, and becoming ; and 
several ladies had contrived speedily to 
ascertain that she was not indebted for 
that result to the hateful services of a man- 
milliner. The second point was the 
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demeanour of the young couple. This 
was pronounced to be perfect ; no nonsense 
about it, though theirs was well known to 
have been a love match, but the pleasantest 
attention to everybody, and just what there 
ought to be to each other. 

That Bevis was not to be forsaken for 
London by its owners until late in the 
season, when they were to go to town for 
a few weeks, was also taken well by the 
neighbourhood. Janet had been over-tired 
in Paris, and, as Amabel had discerned, 
rather bewildered than pleased. It would, 
however, be more correct to say that she 
was at first pleased, and then bewildered ; 
for the latter condition set in when the 
restless questions began to put themselves 
ceaselessly to her : What was it that had 
come between her husband and herself ; 
what was it that had changed the glory of 
her noonday into twilight ? Whence came 
this intangible, indescribable alteration 
which she felt in every nerve, with every 
heartbeat, from which she could no more 
turn her thoughts than she could keep her 
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eye from seeing the objects before, or her 
ears from hearing the sounds around them? 

Thenceforth she had been beset by that 
kind of confusion which comes of trying to 
listen to two sounds at once, or rather of 
trying to hear the one, and to shut out the 
other, which will not be excluded. Then 
the splendours of art and the associations 
of history, the beauty of the fair city, the 
novelty of society and movement, all lost 
their attraction for her, and there stole 
over her and took possession of her great 
dread and weariness. She strove against 
them, she especially strove to conceal any 
of their symptoms from Dunstan ; follow- 
ing out the programme of each day as he 
arranged it with unquestioning acquies- 
cence, but losing day by day all interest 
in the scene around her, and gradually 
coming to have a great longing to be back 
again at Bevis, and a great shrinking from 
the idea of London. 

When they should be at Bevis, among 
all the familiar objects, in the scene of 
their daily duties, she must surely come to 
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understand him better, and learn how to 
please him; she would be undisturbed 
there in that study. As if she ever ceased 
from it ! So that, when Dunstan told her 
he did not care for going up to London 
until near the end of the season, she was 
perfectly well pleased, and would have 
given much to tell him that she should 
never wish for anything other — better 
there could not be — than to remain always 
at Be vis with him. She did not tell him 
so, however ; she had never gotten into the 
way of saying out to him what there was 
of this kind in her heart ; and that which 
had been strange and difl&cult before, the 
inexplicable something that inspired her 
questions soon rendered impossible. 

There was coming to Janet, through the 
strange and secret source of her inexplic- 
able suffering, a fault from which she had 
hitherto been singularly free — the fault of 
self-consciousness. A blight, not to be 
seen or felt save by herself alone, had fallen 
upon her ; .and she sought in herself for 
its origin until she became occupied with 
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herself to a degree which would have been 
impossible to the Janet of the past, the 
Janet whose heart, though irrevocably 
given away in the sense of a woman's 
abiding love, was free from self, and full 
of service, and her spirit chainless and 
lofty. A change was passing upon these 
qualities of her fine nature ; the shadow of 
the eclipse of her faith and hope. She 
was constantly thinking about her own 
looks, her own dress, her own manners; 
the effect she produced, and the attitude 
of her husband's mind towards her. 

Janet, who had been accustomed to the 
knowledge that her face was fair, just as 
she had been accustomed to the know- 
ledge that twenty-four hours made the 
day and night, but to concern herself 
no more about the one fact than the 
other, took to thinking about her looks ! 
She would often gaze wistfully into the 
glass, comparing the face that looked back 
at her to-day with that which she had 
seen yesterday, and dreading lest the 
answer to the haunting question might be 
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found in the rejBiection there. She was 
altogether wrong in that surmise; her 
husband still admired her quite as much 
as when her beauty had first taken him by 
surprise ; more, indeed, perhaps, now that 
it was fittingly adorned with rich attire. 
Only he did not think about her fair face 
when he was looking at it, any more than 
he thought about the familiar objects which 
beautified the scene of his daily life. 

Janet, who had never given a thought to 
her personal adornment beyond that intui- 
tive regard to neatness and appropriate- 
ness which is inseparable from the habits of 
a gentlewoman, took to thinking about 
clothes. She studied the dress of other 
women, she observed the vagaries of 
fashion, she wondered whether it could be 
that she ofEended her husband's fastidious 
taste by making unconscious blunders in 
an art of which she was so ignorant. She 
was again altogether wrong in that sur- 
mise; she had good taste in dress, and 
Dunstan recognised it. Only he did not 
think about her dress when he saw it, and 
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when she again wore a gown or a jewel 
because he had chanced to notice it, he did 
not see that she was wearing the gown or 
the jewel. 

Janet, to whom a serene unembarrassed 
bearing, as free from affectation as it was 
free from boldness, was as natural as breath- 
ing, began to think about her manners ! 
Had something awkward in her, something 
unlike the ways and the tone of the 
^* world" in which he had always lived, 
something which betrayed her want of skill 
and custom, and had not been apparent in 
the quiet life from which he had taken 
her, annoyed her husband, chilled and 
humiliated him, against his will, perhaps 
hardly with his knowledge? Janet had 
read of such things, such dreadful things, 
in novels, limited as her acquaintance with 
fiction was; and in her secret soul she 
regarded herself, in comparison with Dun- 
stan, as "the beggar maid" in comparison 
with the king who married her ; for, on the 
side on which Janet was humble, her 
humility was thorough. 
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Tliere was a side on which she was 
proud, with a thoroughness of pride in 
which there might be terrible power for 
evil; but she knew nothrag of that in 
herself when she took to studying herself, 
and, among other baseless &ncies^ poU'* 
dered that one, whether her manners were 
not unconsciously provincial and distress- 
ing to Dunstan. And, again, in that sur^* 
mise she was altogether wrong. Her 
frankness, her gentleness, and her quick 
intelligence were aQ blended and expressed 
in Janefs *'ways," and her husband had 
never found a fault with her, although she 
was undeniably a distinct personage; aU 
though — 

Thefaduonof hergracefahiess was not a followed rule. 

It would have ceased to be gracefulness 
had she been able to make up her mind 
which was the " style " most likely to be 
admired by Dunstan among the varieties 
which her sojourn in Paris enabled 
her to observe, and had set about 
imitating it. He might have noticed such 
an imitation, but, also, he might not ; for 
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he did not notice her " ways," he had not 
observed that she had gained confidence by 
her intercourse with the world, without 
losing in sweetness and simplicity; he 
marked no change in her. He did not 
love her; she did not strongly interest 
him. He knew she was handsome and 
good ; he would always behave well to her, 
and take care she should have everything 
she wanted ; she was all he could wish 
for as a wife, except the only woman he 
did wish for ; that, however, was not her 
fault, nor his, but the fault of Fate ; 
and sometimes he did not mind it very 
much, while at others he wished he was 
dead. 

To the outer world not the smallest 
indication of the state of feeling of 
either the one or the other was given ; the 
surface of these two lives was smooth 
and sunny. And, as for the question that 
haunted Janet, what was it but *' a senti- 
mental grievance " after all, and we know 
that a sentimental grievance, though it 
may divide nation against nation for sue- 
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cessive centuries, and condemn races to 
comparative poverty and obscurity, is not 
worthy of consideration by hard-headed 
and practical people. 

To the two persons who really knew her 
well, and whose interest in her went far 
beyond that of the people who saw every- 
thing at Bevis in the rosiest of rose-colour 
— to Mrs. Cathcart and Amabel Ainslie — 
there was something not quite satisfactory 
about Janet's looks and ways. The Vicar's 
impression was confirmed by the observa- 
tion of his wife ; the expression of Janet's 
countenance was changed ; and she looked, 
now absent and again anxious, as she had 
never looked in the old time. Very likely 
it was the responsibility of her new posi- 
tion, Mrs. Gathcart thought, knowing that 
Janet was not one to take anything of the 
kind lightly, and feeling that she herself 
should genuinely hate a big place and a 
large establishment ; but, whatever might 
be the cause of it, the alteration was there, 
unmistakable by anybody who knew Janet 
so well as she did. But that Janet's rela* 
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tions with her husband were anything but 
perfect, never occurred to Mrs. Cathcart. 
It could not, indeed, have occurred to any- 
one, for Captain Dunstan's demeanour to 
his wife was just the same as it had been 
during their brief engagement, and who 
was to guess that they had so little 
to say when they were left to them- 
selves ? 

Mrs. Cathcart was quite vexed with 
Janet's calm and indifferent way of answer- 
ing her questions about Paris ; she hoped 
it could not be possible that Janet was 
getting a little spoilt, and inclined to what 
she might suppose to be the fine-ladyism 
of indifference to scenes and objects 
which must have been surprising and de- 
lightful to her inexperience. But even 
her apathy in regard to the wonders and 
delights of Paris did not strike Mrs. Cath- 
cart so unpleasantly as her absent-minded- 
ness when things of nearer interest and 
import were in question ; she actually 
seemed like a person trying to listen to two 
speakers at once when the Vicar was telling 
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her about the new arrangements for the 
choir-practising, and the Vicar's wife had 
the properest sense of the laches involved 
in any inattention to the Vicar. 

Amabel Ainslie had seen the change in 
Janet as quickly as Mrs. Cathcart saw it, 
but she viewed it differently, and thought 
over it with a strange feeling of apprehen- 
sion. Janet had not said one word to her 
of anything but content, and Amabel felt 
certain that she never would ; but she had 
been vague with her also, and Amabel un- 
hesitatingly assured herself that Janet was 

« 

not happy. 

" It is his fault," she said to herself ; ** it 
is his fault. I cannot guess, and I shall 
never know from her, but there is some- 
thing wrong. No one but he could make 
her unhappy, now that she is his wife;. her 
worship of him has that in it that no one 
else in the world can do her real good or 
harm. It is he ! But what can it be ? 
I cannot but guess and wonder. He 
seems, he is, so nice — a little too perfectly 
polite for my fancy, but then that is a 

n2 
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matter of fancy, and very few people 
would agree with me — but he does not 
know much about her tastes and ideas, 
that is pretty plain. He looked so strange 
when I asked him what he thought of 
her songs — I don't believe he knew she 
ever composed one ! Ah I Janet, Janet, I 
hope you have not married the wrong- 
man." 

On the joyful occasion of the visit of the 
old ladies from Bury House to Bevis^ 
where they arrived in the smartest carriage 
that Mr. Jones of the "Bell Inn" could 
turn out, Janet felt more nearly happy 
than she had been for some time. For 
it had come to that ; she had to per- 
suade herself that she was happy; she 
had to silence the haunting voice by a 
strong effort of her will. What had be- 
come of the golden radiance which had 
shone all around her? — where was the 
dream-world of bliss? The radiance had 
faded, the dream-world had vanished, quite 
noiselessly, with no shock, no threat, but 
only the lightless void remained after the 
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one, the chill of awakening after the 
other. 

On that day, however, it was almost as 
if the former glow, the old vision, were 
there again, for Janet could not but see 
that her husband was thoroughly pleased, 
and that he exerted himself to please. 
How kind, courteous, and attentive he was 
to the Misses Sandilands ; how ready to 
echo all their delighted comments on 
Janet's good looks ; how quick to prevent 
her being embarrassed by their eager and 
unsuspecting inquiries respecting Sir Wil- 
frid Bsdaile ; how ready to assist her in 
showing them the house and gardens ; 
how kindly interested in all they had to 
tell of their nephew and his prospects ! 
After all, this could only be for her, only 
a proof of his love for her, leading him to 
be careful for those who had befriended 
her. She would try to remember this, to 
hold it in her mind when the spectre rose 
and the voice haunted ; to remember, above 
all, that he had chosen her ; she, who had 
not an advantage of any kind to tempt him 
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any motive except love. No, she must be 
mistaken ; some dreadful temptation wa& 
at work within her. 

Thus Janet pleaded her own cause with 
her own self, while the old ladies were 
walking, in wondering admiration, through 
the long line of succession-houses, or 
surveying the beautiful prospect from 
the terrace, or giving Mrs. Manner& 
infinite credit for the preservation in 
which the venerable furniture was kept^ 
or admiring the fitting-up of Janet's rooms. 
The piano and the books which were Mrs. 
Drummond's gift had been sent back to 
Bevis from Bury House, and now occupied 
their former places. Wider experience 
and more fastidious taste than those of the 
old ladies might have pronounced Janet's 
home beautiful, and all that could be 
desired. 

"You will let Julia come to us soon^ 
will you not ? " Janet asked Miss Susan, 
when the visit was drawing to a close.. 
" You know she disappointed me before^ 
and she must make it up to me now." 
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*'Assoonas you like, my dear Janet/' 
was Miss Susan's reply. *'We shall be 
glad that she should have so great a pleas- 
ure ; and, indeed, she must want some 
pleasant society, some happy faces to raise 
her spirits, after the painful scenes she has 
gone through." 

'' True. I have not heard particulars, 
but it must have been A^-ery trying for 
Julia." 

'* Of course you have not heard par- 
ticulars, my dear; I should have been 
much surprised had Julia distressed you 
by telling you all that sad story, at 
a time when, if there ever can be such a 
time in the life of human beings liable ta 
death and sorrow, the remembrance of 
them ought to be put away. And I am 
not going to talk to you about it now, or 
to let you think about it." 

" She was very young, and very happy,'' 
said Janet, not heeding Miss Susan's pro- 
test, "and it all came to an end in a 
moment. How dreadful !" 

" Not all, my dear. We must not say 
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all. Jt is a terrible bereavement, but poor 
Mrs. Thornton has many blessings left.*' 

*' Blessings ! and her husband gone ! 
What can be blessings to her without 
him ?" 

''Parents and friends," said Miss Susan, 
seriously; ** health, youth, fortune; and 
then, you know, or perhaps you may not 
have heard, she has her child to look for- 
ward to — a great consolation, and a tie 
to life, however great her trouble." 

" Do you think so ?" said Janet, but 
absently, almost as if she were talking to 
herself. "I cannot imagine there being 
any consolation for such a loss ; I cannot 
believe that there could be any tie to life 
when that one is broken which must be all 
or nothing." 

With a look of great tenderness in her 
sweet old face. Miss Susan laid her 
shrivelled palm on Janet's soft white hand, 
as she said in a low voice : 

" It is just like you to feel like that ; 
but you are only a wife as yet, my 
dear." 
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Captain Dunstan had been talking to 
the elder sister while these sentences were 
exchanged between Janet and ^liss Susan, 
but Janet, raising her eyes as the last was 
spoken, saw in his face a look of strange 
distress and disturbance which set her 
heart beating fast and heavily, with the 
vague dread that she had displeased him. 
The look passed in a moment, but it 
had stayed long enough to overcast all 
the calm and gladness she had been 
feeling. Presently the old ladies drove 
away in state, perfectly happy, and much 
delighted with their visit ; and Janet and 
her husband, who had accompanied them 
to the carriage, returned into the house. 
She was making up her mind to ask him 
how she had offended him, whether it was 
the sentiment she had expressed, or the 
fact of her uttering it — a fault, it might be, 
in the world's code of manners — which had 
disturbed him, when he took up his hat 
and said to her with the utmost ease, as 
if nothing whatever had occurred to 
trouble him : 
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" I have to speak to the Vicar on some 
business, and I shall just catch him if I go 
now." 

The spectre rose more plainly than ever 
before Janet, the haunting voice pressed 
its question with more intolerable itera- 
tion. What was it in her that was parting 
them, and was he resolved that she should 
not ask him ? But Janet had not offended 
Dunstan ; he had paid no heed to what 
she said ; the disturbance in his face had 
been caused by no words of hers; and 
now, as he walked in the direction of the 
Vicarage, but not with any purpose of 
seeing the Vicar, he was not thinking of 
her at all. He had spoken with even un* 
usual gentleness, just because he was not^ 
just because she did not matter to him ;. 
just because, when he too was beset with 
a spectre, and when a haunting voice most 
pertinaciously whispered, " Too late !" he 
made a scrupulous point, in the futile 
honourableness of his uninstructed con- 
science, of repeating to himself : " It is no- 
fault of hers." 
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On the day after Julia Carmiohaers ar- 
rival at Bevis on her promised visit, she 
and Janet went to the Vicarage ; but Janet 
only remained with Mrs. Cathcart, Juliia 
returning to the house to write her letters. 
That day Janet was indisputably not look- 
ing well, and she did not deny that she had 
been feeling ill. " At least, not exactly ill, 
but strange," she explained; "what Ed- 
ward calls 'moped,' and therefore I am 
especially glad Julia has come ; she is so 
pleasant and amusing." Mrs. Cathcart 
had an afternoon engagement which made 
it impossible for her to walk home with 
Janet, and she took leave of her at the 
little gate in the park wall, of which, each 
possessed a key. Mrs. Cathcart lingered 
for a few minutes on her own side of the 
gate, watching the tall slender figure 
moving onward under the branches of the 
great elms, and noting, as she had often 
noted before, its grace and steadiness. 
When she had reached a point in the 
avenue which they called the " dip," Janet 
turned, waved her handkerchief in fare- 
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well, and disappeared. Mrs. Cathcart re- 
turned to the house, thinking that she 
wished Janet were quite well, and not 
^* moped," that she hoped that nice Julia 
would do her good, and that it would be 
a great pity if delicate health should come 
to mar the perfection of the arrangement 
for which Mrs. Drummond had so dexter- 
ously schemed by securing the residence of 
her heir at his estate for those three im- 
portant months. And then she dropped 
that thread of thought, never to resume it 
in all her life again. 

Janet walked on under the branches of 
the great elms, more and more slowly as 
she ueared the upper end of the stately 
avenue where the shrubberies commenced, 
by passing through a portion of which she 
could gain a small flight of steps leading to 
the stone terrace. This was the shortest 
way to the house, and she was glad it was 
not longer, for there was a strange dis- 
tressing sense of exhaustion over her, and 
her sight was dim. Once or twice her 
steps grew uncertain, and she felt as she 
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so well remembered to have felt that day, 
in the grounds at The Chantry, when Sir 
Wilfrid Bsdaile told her the story it sa 
much grieved her to hear. She got through 
the shrubbery, hardly conscious of her 
movements, ascended the little flight of 
steps, and found herself on the terrace, 
within a few yards of the windows of the 
library, which were open. A garden-bench 
was set against the wall of the house close 
beside the window nearest to her ; in front 
of it paced Argus, the peacock, " high and 
disposedly." She saw a flash of colour as 
thebeautif ul tame bird's tail swept her dress^ 
then saw no more, put her hand out, caught 
hold of the bench, and sank down upon 
it, quite senseless. 

When Janet recovered consciousness, 
and the first utter vagueness after a swoon 
passed off, to be succeeded by the absolute 
weakness that holds the whole body 
fettered, she remained half sitting, half 
lying, but motionless. She could not 
speak, she could not lift her head or raise 
her eyelids. One arm hung over the rail 
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of the bench, and so kept her balanced ; 
she tried to move the other, but she could 
not. Presently the sound of voices came 
to her ears, voices distinct, and close to 
her. Two persons who must have been 
within two or three feet of her, and just 
inside the window-sill, were talking in 
earnest tones. They were Julia and Dun- 
stan ; and Janet, motionless, speechless, 
spellbound, heard every word they said. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A Statement by Julia CarmichaeL 

jHB following is an exact statement 
of the circumstances that occur- 
red during my stay at Be vis. I 
set them down here in the order in which 
they took place. It is a relief to my mind 
to recapitulate them thus carefully for 
John's reading, as in doing so I shall be 
able to reduce my responsibility, in a mat- 
ter which is of pressing and painful im- 
portance to me and others, to its true 
proportions, instead of being, as I some- 
times am, oppressed by a terrible misgiving 
that it was all my fault. 

'* I arrived at Bury House at the begin- 
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ning of the second week in May, and a 
week later I went, at the invitation of Mrs. 
Dunstan, to Bevis. I looked forward with 
great pleasure to this visit ; and previous 
circumstances had invested the occasion 
with an interest which led me to regard 
Janet with close observation. She received 
me with the utmost kindness, and, during 
the short time that we were together on 
the first day, 1 did not notice any symptoms 
of ill-health or unhappiness about her. It 
was late in the afternoon when I arrived 
at Bevis ; there was not much time before 
dinner ; some people dined there that day, 
and it was not until the following morn- 
ing at breakfast that I was struck with a 
change in her appearance. She was look- 
ing very handsome, I thought, but far from 
well, and something dispirited and re- 
strained about her manner impressed 
me painfully. I learned from something 
which was said at breakfast that Captain 
Dunstan was going out to dinner on that 
day. It was arranged that Janet and I 
should walk down to the Vicarage after 
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lunclieoii. When Captain Dunstan had left 
us I asked her whether she was feeling well, 
and she said not quite, but a walk would 
do her good. She then proposed to show 
me the house and gardens. 

"I ought to record in this place that 
there was not either in her demeanour 
or in that of Captain Dunstan the slight- 
est trace of any disagreement or disunion 
between them. She was gentle and sweet, 
as she always was, but there was a decided 
change in her, and I could not help wonder- 
ing whether he was aware of it. I dwell 
on my perception of this change, because 
I was led by it into saying what I did 
afterwards say to him. The house interest- 
ed me very much, and Janet told me all 
about the former disposition of it, in Mrs. 
Drummond's time. She was cheerful, but 
not elated and talkative as I should have 
expected her to be, and she said very little 
respecting herself or her own feelings. 
She left me to attend to some matters^ 
connected with her intended call at the 
Vicarage, and after luncheon, at which 
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Captain Dunstan was present, Janet and 
I set out together for the Vicarage. Be- 
fore leaving the dining-room I had chanced 
to say that I must write some letters be- 
fore post-hour, and Captain Dunstan in- 
vited me to use the library for that pur- 
pose, adding that I need not mind about 
post-hour, as he was going to Bury, and 
would take my letters. 

" We took the private way through the 
park, along the avenue of elms, and Janet 
talked a good deal, not of herself or 
her position, but of my prospects, and 
a little of my cousin, Mrs. Thornton. 
Although Laura had been a frequent sub- 
ject of conversation between us formerly, 
I would not have spoken of her now, had 
not Janet done so, because I concluded 
that Captain Dunstan had told his wife of 
the circumstances in the past connected 
with himself and Laura, and that it was 
just possible she might feel some reluct- 
ance or awkwardness about the mention 
of her. However, Janet introduced the 
subject, and after a little I perceived, to 
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my great embarrassment and regret, that 
she was not aware that her husband and 
Mrs. Thornton were even acquainted. 
This seemed to me unaccountable, but 
an instant's reflection showed me that, 
whatever his reason might be, it was not 
my business to reveal to his wife what 
Captain Dunstan had concealed from her, 
and therefore I said nothing on the point. 
Janet questioned me closely about Laura, 
and spoke with her usual feeling and 
sympathy of Mr. Thornton's death. 

" Mrs. Cathcart was expecting us ; no- 
thing particular happened while I remain- 
ed, but that was for a short time 
only. I left Janet with Mrs. Cathcart, 
and returned alone to the house by the 
same way. I went at once to the library, 
and began to write my letters. The 
weather was very fine, and the French 
windows, giving like doors upon the ter- 
race, were open. A table was set ready 
for my use close to one of the windows, 
and I had been writing for more than an 
hour, when Captain Dunstan crossed the 

o2 
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terrace from the garden side, and asked 
me whether he might come in for a few 
minutes' talk with me. I was a little 
surprised, but I said, Yes, I had written 
all my letters, and they were ready for 
him. 

" I could not tell how it was that he 
began to speak of Laura. I had almost 
made up my mind, if the opportunity 
offered, to say something to him about the 
awkwardness to myself of Mrs. Dunstan's 
not knowing that he and my cousin were 
acquainted ; still, when he introduced the 
subject abruptly, I was completely taken 
aback. I impute to my being confused, 
and to his perceiving it, the unfortunate 
conversation that ensued, for I have no 
doubt his first intention was merely to 
question me about the sad event which had 
taken place at Nice, and that he was not 
aware I had any reason to believe him 
to be, or rather to have been, especi- 
ally interested in Laura. He looked so 
strangely at me that I had to attempt to 
explain the confusion into which a very 
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natural-seemiDg question had thrown me, 
and I said something to the effect that it 
would have been better if this subject had 
been openly talked of before Mrs. Dunstan. 

'* I have no apology to offer, either on 
his part or my own, for the revelation that 
followed; my business is to narrate, not 
to excuse it. Perhaps it would not 
have been excusable under any circum- 
fitances — perhaps its peculiar gravity was 
lent to it by the event ; at least, it was not 
unnatural — at all events, it was inevitable ; 
and, for the fault of it, he and I are both 
suffering, and also another, who had no 
part in that fault. 

" What I learned from Captain Dunstan 
was, then, that he had never ceased to love 
my cousin Laura. Plainly stated, there 
is the truth ; but it is indispensable for 
me to record here that he acknowledged 
it with vehement emotion, the result of 
the revulsion against self-restraint, of the 
yielding to the strong temptation of my 
presence. I had but lately left her, he 
said, and it was so long since he had heard 
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of her. I had never seen Captain Dunstan 
under the influence of any strong feeling 
before, and I was excessively surprised and 
shocked. He found that I was aware that 
he had seen Laura once since her marriage, 
and he protested that he had tried hard ta 
forgive her treachery to him, and even 
to forget her since then. He recapitu- 
lated all the circumstances of their brief 
love-story, telling me much that I had not 
previously known, and dwelling emphati- 
cally upon the hardness of his destiny in 
having the fatal decision of Admiral 
Drummond against him reversed too late. 
He then referred to my meeting with him 
in Paris, on my way to Nice, and spoke of 
his feelings in a manner which distressed 
me very much, dwelling upon the pur- 
suing destiny that had divided him from 
Laura. Here it becomes necessary that I 
should repeat the words which were said a& 
exactly as I can. 

" ' You little know what you told me- 
then, that I had again lost her, or, at least, 
had lost the chance I might have had. It 
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was hard, was it not? The first time she 
would not wait for me ; the second time 
I had not waited for her !' 

" ' Hush ! hush ! For heaven's sake think 
of what you are saying ! Why do you say 
such things to me, to yourself ?' 

" ' I don't know ; I can't tell ; something 
stronger than myself makes me do it. You 
say she has never once spoken of me all 
this time — never mentioned me. Does 
she think I do not care for her sorrow ?' 

" ' Indeed she does not, believe me, but 
she remembers nobody, thinks of nothing 
except the loss she has sustained.' 

" ' I suppose so ; no doubt you are right. 
And so it ought to be. Living and dead, 
Thornton is the winner.* 

'* * What a dreadful state of mind you 
have let yourself fall into I' And then I 
added, by an irresistible, miserable impulse, 
' What, in heaven's name, induced you to 
marry poor Janet ?' 

'* ' Ah ! what?' Captain Dunstan moved 
from the place where he had been stand- 
ing, and, leaning against the window-jamb, 
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spoke very distinctly. ' You think I was 
very wrong to marry her ?' 

*' * I think you were very cruel and false 
to her, and very foolish. You did not love 
her; you knew she loved you. Did you 
marry her for the sake of pity?' 

***No, Miss Carmichael, I married her 
for the sake of gratitude.' 

"'Gratitude!' 

*' 'Yes. What has driven me to speak 
thus to you I don't know ; but as I have 
done so, T will be thorough ; I will tell 
you all about it. There's nothing to come 
of telling you, there's nothing to hope for 
from that, or from anything; but I will 
tell you all the same. You are right ; I 
did know that Janet loved me ; I had it 
from the very best authority ; and I owed 
to her Bevis and all it meant. It was no 
fault of hers that the good was taken 
out of it ; and her love for me enabled me 
to make her the only possible return. If 
Laura had waited for me I should have 
never known that I had incurred a debt of 
gratitude to Janet, which I could not in- 
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deed pay, when I did become aware of it, 
in love, but which shall be faithfully dis- 
charged, so help me God ! It was she 
who, by refusing the inheritance herself, 
made me master of Bevis, and, though I 
had no heart to give her, I could restore 
her to her home, secure her position in the 
world, and make her happy. That Mrs. 
^ Drummond wished me to marry Janet, I 
knew from Mrs. Drummond herself, and 
it has turned out very well. Janet, who 
deserves to be happy, for she is very good, 
is happy as my wife, and I— I am— 
Well, we need not mind about that. I 
must say again that I have not the re- 
motest idea of what has made me say 
all this to you. I have, of course, been 
wishing to hear the particulars which you 
have told me, and intending to ask you 
for them, but I never contemplated the 
possibility of betraying myself in this way, 
and I suppose it will not be easy for you 
to forgive me for having done so.' 

** * That is nothing. What it is not easy 
to forgive is what you have done to her. 
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Oh, Captain Diinstan, how could you be 
so cruel or so stupid ? What is the estate 
you owe to her, as you tell me, in com* 
parison with the heart she has given you 
to be broken ?' 

" ' Broken ? And why ? You don't take 
me, I hope, for the sort of person who 
could visit his own disappointment on a 
woman who is not only blameless, but 
everything that is excellent — too faultless, 
indeed? I daresay you hate me, Miss 
Carmichael, but you need not despise me 
unnecessarily. Janet is quite safe with me, 
I assure you. Your own observation 
might tell you that. I do not think slie 
has an ungratified wish, an unconsulted 
taste ; if she has, it is her own fault, cer-. 
tainly not mine/ 

" * You are trying to justify what cannot 
be justified. You have taken the pure 
gold of a perfect love and trust from her, 
and given her false coin in exchange.' 

" ' You are talking — T suppose I must 
not say nonsense, for politeness' sake — ► 
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but, at all events, like a romantic girl. 
Janet will never be unhappy, I hope ; she 
never shall be, if I can prevent it ; and I 
daresay, if Thornton had not died, I should 
not have regretted my marriage for my 
own sake ; but I never thought of such a 
thing happening as that, and it completely 
overset me. What I now have to do is 
my very best, so that I shall never have to 
regret it for Janet's sake.' 

' ' I need not repeat what I answered to 
this ; it did not affect events ; I need only 
set down that I said what was in my 
heart, in very strong and earnest words \ 
urging upon him that the only hope, the 
only chance of safety for Janet's peace and 
their joint future wafe, not only the success* 
f ul concealment of the passion which ha 
guiltily cherished in his heart, but its 
eradication. I don't know what I said, 
where the words came from to me ; I was 
all the time a prey to bewildering distress 
and pity, and to a dim vague fear. Captain 
Dunstan listened to me very patiently, be- 
coming calm and like himself again while I 
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was speaking ; and when I paused he said, 
in his usual tone — 

" ' If I make no answer to all you say, 
it is not because I disregard it ; it is be- 
cause I am a man, and you are a woman, 
and you don't understand. We must never 
speak of this again ; it must be like a 
dream to both of us. Let me only say 
that I count upon your friendship for 
Janet, and that, however mad and foolish 
my conduct of to-day may lead you to be- 
lieve me, you need have no fear for her.' 

" He took up my letters, and left the 
room by the door which opened into the 
entrance-hall, leaving me overwhelmed 
with distress and perplexity. I sat there 
I don't know how long, hardly able to 
bring my thoughts into any sort of ar- 
rangement, and chiefly conscious of the 
wish to get away from Bevis as soon as 
possible. With what pleasure I had come 
thither, as a complete breaking away from 
and contrast to the scenes through which 
I had recently passed, and how strange a 
connection had established itself between 
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them ! It would be impossible for me to 
remain ; I could not hold so anomalous a 
position ; besides, when the strange mood 
that had prompted Captain Dunstan's un- 
sought and unwelcome confidence should 
have passed away, I, of all persons in the 
world, would be the least pleasing in his 
sight. It was impossible that he should 
ever feel at ease with me again. I must 
devise some excuse for going away, which 
should excite no suspicion in Janet's mind, 
though, indeed, how should any suspicion 
come to it ? 

" Time passed ; the evening drew on. 1 
heard the sound of carriage wheels, and 
concluded that Captain Dunstan was gone. 
Still Janet did not come to look for me in 
the library, and I remained there, glad of 
every minute's delay before I must see her 
sweet, unconscious face again — remained 
after the room had been lighted, and until 
it was time to dress for dinner, and still 
Janet did not come to look for me. 

'* At length I went upstairs, and passing 
by the end of the Admiral's corridor, on 
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my way to my own room, I observed Janet*3 
maid stooping down and apparently listen- 
ing at the door of her mistress's room. 
She perceived me, and said, 

" ' The door is locked, and Mrs. Dunstan 
does not speak. I have knocked several 
times. I am afraid she is ill.' 

'''Mrs. Dunstan has not come in,' I 
answered. * I left her at the Vicarage.' 

" Janet had certainly come in, however ; 
the door was locked on the inside, and 
also that of the dressing-room which com- 
municated with Janet's own sitting-room, 
and in the latter we found the hat, gloves, 
and shawl she had worn that afternoon. 
We rattled the handle of the door, and 
called to her several times without effect ; 
but, just as I was becoming seriously 
alarmed, the key turned, and Janet opened 
the door, supporting herself by it, though, 
and showing us a face so ghastly that 
her maid uttered an exclamation. She 
was wrapped in a white dressing-gown, 
and her hair was loose ; her eyes were 
dim and contracted, her face was ashy 
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pale, except for one burning red spot 
upon each cheek-bone ; her lips were livid, 
and she was shivering. I shall never for- 
get the white figure in the doorway, against 
the dimness behind her, facing the lights 
of the bright, pretty sitting-room. 

" ' Janet, what is the matter ? Are you 
ill?' 

" ' I am afraid I am. I have been lying 
down.' 

'*She spoke each word faintly, with a 
pause between it and the next, and in a 
voice quite unlike her own. Those were 
the last coherent words she addressed 
to anyone for many days to come. Dr. 
Andrews was in the house when Captain 
DuQstan came home late that night, and 
she was then quiet, but it was the first of 
many nights of watching and anxiety, 
during which her mind and her speech 
were not occupied with actual things, or 
with us who were about her, at all. 

" Dr. Andrews was of opinion that the ill- 
ness had not come so suddenly as it had 
seemed to come ; and Mrs. Cathcart told us 
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that she had not thought Janet looking well 
when she was at the Vicarage in the after- 
noon. In answer to the doctor's minute 
inquiries, no one could tell him anything 
of the interval between Janet's leaving 
Mrs. Cathcart — which I found she had 
done earlier than I supposed — and the 
moment at which I and her maid ascer- 
tained the fact of her illness; no one 
had seen her come into the house, and 
Captain Dunstan, concluding that she was 
with me in the library, and being rather 
late for his dinner engagement, had not 
looked for her before he went out. 

" On the dreary days which followed I 
need not dwell. They had this effect on me, 
personally, that they removed every shade 
of embarrassment from between myself 
and Captain Dunstan. There were times 
when I hardly recalled what had passed, 
so intently was my mind set upon the 
hand to hand, foot to foot, inch by inch 
fight in which she and we were engaged 
with that insidious and terrible foe which 
had stricken her. I pass on to the 
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time when she began to recover. Then^ 
her mind being * clear, though weak and 
passive, as it seemed to me, I especially 
observed two things; the first, that she 
was sensibly distressed by Captain Dun- 
stan's presence ; the second, that she was 
better, more restful, and more refreshed 
when Amabel Ainslie was with her. She 
would smile faintly when her husband 
entered the room, and answer his inquiries 
gently, but she never asked him a question, 
and she never inquired for him in his ab- 
sence. 

" To me she was always gentle, and 
painfully grateful, but she would lie, or sit, 
for hours, holding Amabel's hand with her 
own eggshell-like fingers, speaking little, 
but listening to her friend's pleasant talk» 
Amabel read aloud to her occasionally, bufc 
I do not think Janet listened ; she would 
keep her eyes closed all the time. She was 
at her best when Amabel could be with 
her. The first wish of any kind that she 
expressed was that Captain Dunstan should 
go to London as he had proposed to do ; 

VOL. III. p 
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and this she conveyed through Amabel. 
He went up to town, it being then late in 
June, and Janet was regaining strength. 
I could not but observe that she was ex- 
ceedingly nervous when he was going 
away, and that, either by accident, or by 
her own contrivance, they were not alone 
for a moment. No allusion had been made 
by Captain Dunstan or myself to the 
events of the day on which Janet's illness 
commenced, and I now bade him farewell 
for an indefinite time, as I was to return 
to Hunsford the following week. 

*' From the hour of her husband's depart- 
ure I observed a singular alteration in 
Janet. Her nervousness subsided, her ab- 
sent manner changed, she improved in 
strength daily ; but a settled sadness took 
possession of her. 

" On the day before that on which I 
was to leave Bevis two letters arrived ; 
one was for me, the other was for Janet. 
The first announced, in Laura's own hand, 
the birth of Laura's son. A joyful and a 
sorrowful mother was my cousin, and the 
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few lines, in which I read both joy and 
Borrow, touched me very nearly. The 
second announced, in a hand which Janet 
did not know, the death of her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Monro, at Nice. I was afraid 
of the effect that the intelligence might 
have upon Janet, but she took it very 
quietly. Amabel was with her for part of 
that day, and I heard Janet say to her : 

" ' There is not now anyone of kin to me 
in the whole world.' 

'* She talked to me more than usual, on 
the day before I was to leave her, of my 
future, and of John, never of herself, and 
she made no mention of her husband. 
The oppressive consciousness that had re- 
vived in my own mind, when the pressure 
of anxiety about her life and health wds 
removed, prevented me from naming him. 
We bade each other an affectionate adieu, 
and I saw Janet last standing at the top 
of the great avenue in her deep mourn- 
ing dress. She waved her hand to me, 
while I leaned from the carriage-window 
for a parting look. 

p2 
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" The remainder of what I have to set 
down here is but hearsay, therefore shall 
be brief. 

"Two days after I left Be vis, Janet 
drove into Bury, and drew out of the bank 
the whole of the money standing; in her 
name there. On the third she told her 
maid that she was going to London, and 
would not require her to go with her, but * 
would send her instructions afterwards. 
She then left Bevis, taking ouly a travel- 
ling-bag, and was driven to the post-oflBce, 
where she got out of the carriage, and put 
a letter into the box with her own hand, 
thence to the railway- station, where she 
arrived only just in time to take her place 
in the train. 

"No instructions reached Janet's maid, 
no communication of any kind was made 
by Mrs. Dunstan to her household; and 
when, after several days had elapsed, Mrs. 
Manners wrote to Captain Dunstan, ex* 
pressing the surprise and uneasiness which 
the silence of Mrs. Dunstan was occasion- 
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ing at Bevis, her respectful remonstrance 
received a startling reply. 

" As soon as it was possible for him to 
reach Bevis after the receipt of the house- 
keeper's letter, Captain Dunstan arrived 
there, and it very shortly became known to 
the household that Mrs. Dunstan had not 
joined her husband in London. Nothing 
more became known to them, except, in- 
deed, that their mistress had incurred no 
blame of that kind which involves disgrace, 
by what she had done. * Something be- 
tween them that nobody knows anything 
about,' was the general supposition ; ' but 
he respects her as much as ever, and if she 
never comes back it will be her fault, and 
not his.* 

" In the centre compartment of the 
old bureau in Janet's dressing-room, 
where she habitually kept her keys, and 
which was unlocked, there was found a 
small parcel, addressed to Captain Dun- 
stan. It contained a bracelet of gold 
set with cats' eyes, and a letter. Of the 
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contents of that letter only a few lines 
were ever made known to anyone except 
Captain Dunstan himself, and with them 
only I am concerned here. The writer said 
that she was aware, if search were made 
for her, there would be little hope that she 
could elude it, being so unequally matched 
against the resources of such search ; but 
she earnestly begged that none should be 
instituted. She asked this as the one only 
compensation that could be made to her. 
When freedom should have been restored 
to Captain Dunstan by her death, he would 
be apprised of it; she would take order 
for that. For the interval and for the rest 
she implored peace. 

"Captain Dunstan, whose distress and 
remorse were extreme, left no means untried 
to discover Janet, despite her prayer; but she 
had had too much the start of inquiry, and 
all was unavailing. From no quarter could 
he obtain intelligence of her; the only 
friends she had, the old ladies at Bury 
House, were horror-stricken and absolutely^ 
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ignorant ; her only relative had died among 
strangers in a strange land. 

*' These are the facts that I have tried 
to record ; of the feelings they have given 
rise to it would be equally vain and impos- 
sible for mo to say anything." 
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CHAPTER X. 

All, or Nothing. 

OUNDED, she had fled ! The in- 
stinct of the stricken creature who 
would fain hide from the herd was 
strong in Janet, and fostered by all the as- 
sociations of her past, fed by the qualities 
and the defects of her character. Many a 
woman not nearly so good as she, not so 
lofty, not so single-minded, would have 
better borne such a blow, would have seen 
the fair structure of her faith, her hope, her 
trust, and her happiness levelled to the earth 
by one fell stroke, and have turned her, 
after the first shock of the devastation, 
to the building up, out of the shattered 
fragments, of some sort of shelter for 
her forlorn head. Many a woman not so 
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good as she, not so lofty, not so single- 
minded, would have applied the test of 
duty and likewise the standard of expedi- 
ency to the position, and, with whatever 
sufFering, made up her mind to her fate. 
With Janet, however, no such thing could 
be. It would be impossible for any words 
to convey what she suffered in the interval 
between the laying, by Dunstan's words, 
of the hauntiug question that had pur- 
sued her since a very little while after 
her marriage, in the deep grave of a 
dreadful certainty, and the merciful drop- 
ping of the veil of illness between her and 
external things. The agouy of a score of 
deaths was in that uprooting of all the 
foundations of her life, in the fear and 
loneliness of a lost heart, cast out from the 
fire and food of love, to cold which shall 
not abate its rigour, and hunger which 
shall not cease to gnaw for evermore. 

Her first coherent thought, when the 
numbness that had held her bound while 
the " lep'rous distilment " was poured into 
her ear gave way, and she could move, 
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was that she must get away at once ; and 
while she lay upon the floor of her room, 
her face downwards on her hands, and 
when she dragged herself to the door, with 
a horror of confronting JuUa in which 
there was the beginning of frenzy, her 
brain seemed to be turned into an anvil 
on which a hammer was beating, and the 
echo of every stroke said, '* How ? how ?" 
When she emerged from the stupor of ill- 
ness, it was with a perfectly clear recollec- 
tion of all that had occurred, and it was 
to resume in undiminished weight the load 
that had been lifted from ofE her for the 
interval during which life and death were 
contending for the possession of her. She 
experienced then that sense which at one 
time or another comes to most of us, the 
sense of a dual existence in which there 
is no relation between the condition of the 
body and that of the mind. There she lay, 
calm and quiet, a model patient for quies- 
cent answering to "treatment," gaining a 
little in convalescence each day, and all the 
time ruin and desolation were in her hearty 
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and in her mind was a fixed purpose, at 
utter variance with all that surrounded 
her. She used to feel glad in those daya 
that she was so weak ; she could havo 
suffered more had she been stronger, but, 
as it was, she had many an interval of 
vagueness, in which the tired mind rested, 
many a doze of the thoughts, and, though 
their wide-awake complexion never changed, 
there was relief in the sense of somethings 
deferred which came to her with those 
lapses. 

Then, too, she was so closely watched,^ 
the tending of her was so faithful, that she 
was bound to absolute self-control, and 
that was very well for her. Had anything 
been evident in her which was not readily 
to be accounted for by her illness, sho 
would straightway have been questioned 
by Julia, or by Mrs. Cathcart, or perhaps, 
if mention had been made of it to him, by 
Captain Dunstan himself; and from the 
possibility of that she shrank with dread 
which would have impelled her to any 
amount of effort at concealment. The 
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very truth and loyalty of her were danger- 
ous to her now, for they precluded even 
the perception by her of a middle course, 
dictated by any thought for circum- 
stances : they brought her face to face 
with her own belief and her own declara- 
tion that in the tie of marriage there must 
be found all, or nothing. She must get 
away ; but how ? 

This was the question that haunted 
her now — since the first one had been 
silenced by the terrible answer — all the 
beautiful long days of early summer, 
while the woods, and the fields, and the 
gardens she so dearly loved were putting 
on their fairest garments of greenery and 
delicate-scented blossom, for the gladden- 
ing of her eyes, when they should shine 
with the old brightness of health and 
youth. This was the question that haunt- 
ed her in the night, when those eyes were 
held waking by her trouble in the brief 
darkness, to close for their respite of quiet 
sleep only just before the early dawn. 

Janet had at times the strangest feeling 
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as though he were dead, a feeling which, 
when the spell of it was on her, did not 
yield to his presence. After she became 
able to observe what was passing around 
her — how much he had been with her 
during the worst of her illness she never 
asked or knew — she was aware that he 
came several times during the day to in- 
quire how she was, to sit a little while in 
her room, speaking softly with her attend- 
ants, or with Julia or Amabel — for either 
was almost always with her — but he spoke 
little to herself, and did not seem surprised 
at her silence. 

At first the sight of him, and the sound 
of his voice, caused her such intense pain 
that she could conceal it only by a super- 
human effort, and thence arose her habit 
of keeping her eyes closed while he was in 
the room, a habit which escaped notice, 
except by one person. Amabel observed 
those closed eyelids; she heard the sigh 
that accompanied the lifting of them when 
Captain Dunstan went away. 

When several hours elapsed without her 
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seeing him, Janet would get that strange 
feeling over her as if he were dead, or, 
still more frequently, as if she herself were 
dead, and all that had happened was 
left behind in a world with which she had 
nothing henceforth to do, but whose sha- 
dowy memories pursued her with unrelent- 
ing urgency, and put her to unremitting 
pain. This was the more tranquil of the 
two moods between which she alternated, 
and it became less frequent as she grew 
stronger, and drew nearer to health. The 
other mood was one of fierce and fiery 
suffering, in which the past mocked, the 
present tortured, and the future terrified 
her — one in which she recounted to her- 
self her own story with all the bitterness 
of deadly jealousy, and all the sickening 
anguish of despair. 

The past that mocked her was a past in 
which she had dreamt but one dream, 
cherished but one love — in which she 
might have been happy with her dream, 
with her love, asking for nothing beyond 
them. The friend who had filled her life 
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with blessings had however unconsciously 
overthrown them all by one action. Janet 
did not know, or care to know, how it was 
that Mrs. Drummond had made that 
revelation to Dunstan which had been 
the ruin of the life she longed and 
purposed to bless ; she did not know 
how it was that her old friend had found 
out the secret of her love. When from 
her heart arose the cry, " Oh, my dear 
one, how could you have done this to me ? 
How could you, who know me so well, 
know me so little?'' there was not 
mingled with it any blame of Mrs. Drum- 
mond. She had read the girl's heart, and 
had laid open the page before another 
reader, and so, with the best intentions, 
she had undone the work of several of her 
own past years. 

Very diflEerently did Janet think of Dun- 
stan. Against him, at times, there rose 
up in her heart a hot and bitter anger — 
such anger as can only co-exist with love, 
because its agony could have no more 
superficial source. He knew she loved 
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him, and he married her for the sake of 
" gratitude." The word was his own ; he 
had made the avowal in her hearing. He 
had done this false, horrible, cruel thing, 
against which her love, her pride, her dig- 
nity, her modesty, her self-respect revolt- 
ed almost equally. Because she had given 
him money, and he owed her " gratitude,'* 
he had taken herself, and never asked her 
consent to the transaction. He had de- 
ceived her, he had utterly sacrificed her to 
his own pride, to what he supposed to be 
his conscience, his sense of what he owed 
to her and himself. He had done this, 
because, the woman he had loved being 
unattainable by him, it was comparatively 
easy for him to discharge his debt in this 
way. 

Janet's proud heart, its gentleness over- 
borne for the time by the stronger feeling, 
was wrung with the agony of this thought. 
He had so little understood, so little cared 
to understand her, that he had not felt he 
was doing her a wrong, deadly, unspeak- 
able, unpardonable, though it were never 
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to be revealed to her in this world — a 
wrong which every day of their lives 
passed together, while she lived in the 
fool's paradise of a lie, intensified. He 
had thought to repay her for fortune by 
marriage — how had he proposed to repay 
her for love ? What a base imitation was 
that which had indeed never quite deceived 
her, although she had not known the origin, 
or been able to define the nature of the 
disappointment, and the doubt that had 
beset her ! 

What a pure and single-hearted devotion 
had hers been ! With what humility and un- 
bounded grateful joy she had loved him, 
regarding herself as the most absolutely 
fortunate of women, and resting in the be- 
lief that the love which had been his sole 
motive for marrying her, must, although 
it could not approach her own, be the 
strongest and the deepest of his feelings, 
too 1 When the sense of disappointment 
with which she had vainly struggled im- 
portuned her most, when the doubt which 
she vainly resisted made most head against 

voii. m. Q 
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her peace, she was wont to assure herself 
of this. He had married her because he 
loved her ; and if ever anything so dread- 
ful as his coming to regret it should hap- 
pen — ^for the haunting whisper took this 
form sometimes — the fault would be her 
own. 

But now there was no more of this 
humble, deprecatory mood for Janet, a 
mood which, perchance, had no catas- 
trophe disturbed it, might have helped her 
much in that inevitable transition from an 
unrealizable ideal to the actualities of a 
very tolerable sort of life, as human lives 
are, which in the ordinary course of ex- 
perience and training lay before her. By 
becoming her husband, Dunstan had^ done 
her an intolerable wrong, the only wrong, 
perhaps, which he could have done her, 
without finding any plea for him in her 
heart, which was so entirely his ; and the 
very unity of her nature, the absolute absence 
in her of the faculty of comprehending com- 
promise, made it impossible that she should 
regard that wrong in what others would call 
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a reasonable light. She had been the victim 
of a polite sham from the first ; it had all 
been nothing ! Among the many sources 
whence Janet drew waters of bitterness 
during those terrible days, was that of her 
own increased knowledge of the way of 
looking at things common to her husband 
and to the " world " he had lived in, to 
which he belonged, from which she was 
altogether alien. 

Unless she could conceal from him what 
she had learned, and get away without an 
explanation, she might have to endure the 
torture of remonstrance from him, of per- 
suasion, perhaps of incredulous surprise; 
and that she could not bear. He had 
married her from "gratitude," without 
love, he had married her loving another 
woman, and he would, it might be, say to 
her that this indeed was so, biit that she 
should have no cause to complain of him 
— had he not said just that to Julia?— 
that she must make the best of it; that 
married people, with good tempern, and 
good manners, and a good fortune, might 

q2 
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get on very well together without romance. 
She had heard more than once some such 
treason and blasphemy as this spoken in 
the world of which she had had a glimpse, 
and she had revolted against it, even a& 
only an external heresy, which in no way 
could profane the sanctity of that loyal 
love which was poor Janet's sole religion. 
To hear such treason and blasphemy fro^ 
him would be more than she could, more 
than she need endure; she must do any- 
thing rather than incur the risk of having^ 
to listen to it. He would try to keep her 
with him, for the sake of appearances, out 
of consideration for the world which he 
prized and deferred to, the world which she 
neither loved nor hated, but simply did not 
take into account at all ; which had no 
meaning for the bereft and betrayed heart, 
that had been worshipping a phantom which 
had made itself air. He would not resort 
to unkind means, for Dunstan was essential- 
ly a gentleman, but persuasion would tor- 
ture her, and reason would be the most 
terrible kind of folly to a woeful mind like 
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hers. She was, however, certain he would 
respect her last request, that she might be 
left unmolested, when the thing was done 
and over, and the gulf was set between 
them. She never asked herself how she 
was to bear the separation from him, how 
the long, slow days would pass with her. 
It had all become impossible,, it was all as 
though it had never been, save for the 
falsehood, and the ruin, and the pity of it. 
And there was no form or shape in the 
future for her who, held in bonds of pain 
and weakness by the present, was bent only 
on flight from the treason and betrayal of 
the past. ^ 

How the horrid tenacity of her memory 
tormented her! Sbe had taxed it but 
little, save with records of Dunstan, and it 
held them with scrupulous faith. She 
lived again through every hour of the time 
before the news of Mr. Thornton's death 
reached her husband, and she realised that 
from the moment at which he had learned 
that fact the question which had haunted 
her had taken voice. Then, trying to see 
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clearly into a mental condition hardly com- 
prehensible by her transparent truthful- 
ness and oneness of soul, she discerned 
that the husband who had loved her never^ 
whose debt of " gratitude " had unexpect- 
edly become so irksome, because the bar- 
rier between himself and the woman whona 
he had loved always was removed, would 
surely come to hate her. From that hour 
there had been before his mind's eye the 
image of Laura, not as the wife of another^ 
parted from himself by her own act and 
choice, hopelessly out of his reach, the ob- 
ject of a regret, vague and fading, — deadly 
wrong to Janet as such an image was, — 
but the mocking picture of what might 
have been but for Janet's importunate 
love and his own disproportionate and un- 
timely "gratitude." Thenceforth Janet's 
presence became an active evil ; his wife 
was no longer the mere obligatory accom- 
paniment of his fortune and position, she 
was the living obstacle to his happiness, 
the woman who stood between him and 
Laura, free now, and to be won. How, if 
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Laura were tvoh, and once more by another, 
and the pangs of jealousy were again ta 
seize on Dunstan as, together with the 
pangs of despised love, they had seized on 
Janet ? 

From the picture that her imagination 
conjured up she shrank with terror ; from 
the thought that he might come to hate 
her — after the polite and disguised fashion 
of household hatred among people of the 
world, no doubt, but with all that repul- 
sion in it which his 4ove of Laura would 
lend to the feeling. He would come to 
hate her when he should see, beside her, 
the aerial image of the woman who, but 
for her, might sit at his table, and slumber 
on his breast — the woman whose husband 
had been happy, and had loved her, and 
was dead ! 

Yes, he would hate her, and nothing 
that she could do could hinder that hatred. 
For she could not die. Until great suffering 
comes to the young, they are apt to flatter, 
themselves that if it should come they will 
be sure to escape from it by death ; but the 
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first tight grip it takes of them teaches them 
that it is not so. While Janet was very ill 
she had no memory of her sorrow, and 
when she awoke to it clearly, without 
transition, she knew that she was not going 
to die. Yes, he would hate her, and with 
cause, for she must, while she lived, repre- 
sent to him the weapon of Pate wherewith 
he had been opposed and defeated. And 
she must bear that knowledge ; but at least 
she need never read it in his face, hear it 
in his voice, look at 'him with the know- 
ledge that it was stirring at his heart. 
Freedom to him or to herself it was not in 
her power to give ; but she could go far 
from him, and, until his freedom should be 
granted him by the hand that cannot err 
from justice and from mercy, no word or 
sign from her should reach him more. 

With all her senses perfectly untroubled, 
and with her friends about her, Janet, 
living in a world infinitely apart from 
them, made her plans. Sometimes she 
wondered, in a vague way, that it did not 
grieve her to think of a parting for ever 
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between herself and those friends : it did 
not; she loved them, she knew all their 
solicitude and care; she knew that they 
would grieve when she was gone ; but she 
felt no grief on that account. There was 
no room, there was no strength in Janet's 
heart for any divided sorrow. 

Julia had been brave and truthful in 
what she said to Dunstan; she under- 
stood in part what he had done ; she had 
at least a true woman's perception that 
for a man to marry from any other 
motive than love is a cruel deed, and an 
outrage, however disguised, to honour. 
Janet was grateful to Julia, and she liked 
to think, whenever she could divert her 
thoughts from their centre of pain, of 
Julia as a happy wife. That would be 
soon, they told her, and then Julia would 
forget her, or, at least, she would cease to 
grieve about her. 

And Amabel? It was different with 
regard to her; numbed as were Janet's 
feelings, all but one, she was not insensi- 
ble to that difference ; she did not forget 
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the promise she had made to Amabel, 
or how strangely Amabel had pressed 
her for a renewal of it on that wedding- 
day from the remembrance of which she 
shrank in terror. Janet did not mean to 
be unfaithful to that promise. Janet 
knew that, no matter to what pain she 
should have to put her, she might 
trust Amabel, and many an hour did she 
lie still, or sit in the deep old-fashioned 
arm-chair by the window — as she had seen 
Mrs. Drummond sit, musing, in the bygone 
years — and, holding the girl's hand in 
hers, ponder over the project which was ta 
be put into execution when her strength 
returned, with a great pity and hope for 
Amabel in her poor tired heart. 

'*It will be hard on her at first," Janet 
would think, '*but it will be well for her in 
the end. Sir Wilfrid will come back with Mr. 
Sandilands, and he will come to his friend 
when I am here no longer — I daresay he 
will blame me heavily, even if he knows 
all about the woman whom my husband 
loves, for men stand by men — and he will 
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fall in love with Amabel this time. She 
"will be very happy with him ; she will not 
fret about his passing fancy for me, for she 
will not have been deceived." 

All this time Janet was unaware of the 
close scrutiny with which Amabel was 
observing her, and she little thought how 
nearly that curious gift of intuition and of 
sympathy which her friend possessed was 
enabling her to discern her secret. " There 
is an arrow in her heart/* Amabel had said 
to herself early in Janet's convalescence, 
*' and the hand that shot it is her hus- 
band's." 

From that moment, without questioning 
her by so much as a look, she seconded 
Janet's wishes. No less clearly than she 
perceived Janet's state of mind, did Amabel 
discern that the intimation of Janet's wish 
that he should go to London was welcome 
to Captain Dunstan ; and that there was 
something more in his acceptance of it 
than the not unnatural gladness with 
which a man escapes from a scene of dul- 
ness and illness, when things are on the 
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miDd, and he can take a holiday credit- 
ably. 

When the intelligence of Mrs. Monro's 
death was sent to Janet, those with her 
felt great uneasiness with respect to the 
effect that it might have upon her. It 
affected her but slightly. She said little 
to Julia on the subject, and Julia supposed 
she had so long looked for the event that 
she had grown accustomed to think of her 
sister-in-law as for ever passed away out 
of her own life. But Amabel knew better ; 
to her Janet said, briefly, 

*' She has her wish at last, and he too. 
Am I to grudge that to them for my poor 
sake ?*' 

There was no sorrow at all in Janet's 
heart for her sister-in-law; on the con- 
trary, she thought of her with unselfish 
congratulation, with sinless envy. There 
was one in the deathless world whose 
heaven had been incomplete until she 
joined him there. To Janet the deathless 
world itself could never throughout all 
eternity give that especial happiness. 
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That night Janet took from a drawer of 
the old bureau a packet of letters. Among 
its contents were all those which Mrs. Monro 
had written to her since she left England. 
There were none of very recent date ; there 
were some of years ago. From the latter 
Janet selected a few, which she placed in 
a pocket of her travelling-bag ; from those 
relating to Mrs. Monro's sojourn at Nice 
she made some careful memoranda, and 
then she burned the letters. 

^ « * * « * 

The train by which Janet travelled to 
London, arrived in time to enable her to 
cross the Channel the same night. The 
steamer which carried her to Calais waa 
that one in which she and Dunstan had 
crossed to Dover on their return to Eng- 
land. A dreary wonder fell upon her a& 
she recognised the cabin and the stew- 
ardess, and felt absolutely secure from 
recognition herself, as well she might, for 
who, even though the constant press of 
strangers had not intervened to blunt 
impressions, could have seen in the pale- 
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faced, sad-eyed young woman in deep, 
plain mourning, her hair completely hidden 
by the white border of an English widow's 
cap, who sat in a comer of the cabin,, with 
a leather bag at her feet, the beautiful, 
richly-dressed, assiduously waited-on lady, 
whose servants had made such a fuss 
about the amount and quality of accom- 
modation for her and themselves, and 
whose equipment included every accessory 
of travelling fashion. 

Twenty-four hours after she left Bevis, 
Janet was seated in the parloir of a humble 
little convent in a remote quarter of Paris, 
where the surroundings are of a squalid 
enough order, but where high walls shut 
in and lofty trees shelter the quiet, unseen 
lives that are passed in teaching the chil- 
dren of the poorest among the poor, and 
succouring the aged sick. In a superior, 
but still humble, portion of the house, a 
few ladies resided as boarders, and Janet 
was waiting to see if she could be received 
among the number. Presently a mild, 
grave woman, in the dress of a religious, 
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entered the room, holding in her hand a 
faded letter. It was one of those which 
Janet had put away in the corner of her 
travelling-bag. She bowed to Janet, who 
rose, with nervous anxiety plainly to be 
read in every feature, and said, in French, 
" Our Reverend Mother remembers Ma- 
dame Monro perfectly — that dear little 
widow who was here with us in her first 
days of great mourning — and she sees that 
Madame is of her family and dear to her. 
This letter is enough ; our Reverend Mother 
will receive Madame." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A Question of Identity. 

FEW weeks after the death of Mrs. 
Monro, Miss Wells, having hung up 
the key of her apartment in the 
Bureau of the old hotel at Nice, set out in 
that independent fashion which she prized 
so highly — not, indeed, for Jericho, but on a 
sufficiently vague expedition. She needed 
change and recreation ; the last task of 
her self-appointed work which she had ac- 
complished had cost her a good deal, and, 
if she was to go on, she must not fret or 
look back, and, above all, she must take 
care of her own health. She would have 
a pleasant ramble among mountains some- 
where, but first she would go to Paris for 
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a few days. It was rather warm weather 
for Paris, where there was no sea to 
temper heat which Miss Wells did not 
mind at Nice, but that could not be helped. 
It was not her way to let herself be influ- 
enced by considerations of that kind ; she 
had something to do at Paris, and when it 
was done, she would begin to take her 
holiday. 

As she journeyed up to the beautiful 
city in a crowded and stuffy train, Miss 
Wells arranged in her methodical mind all 
that she meant to do in Paris, and the 
order of it. The business she had under- 
taken first, then a visit to a certain hos- 
pital, where she should get some useful 
hints, a few hours at the Salon, a few min- 
utes in each of the great churches, a few 
purchases at the Bon March^ a drive in 
the Bois, and then she would be off to the 
mountains. She meant to go to an hotel 
in the Rue St. Honor^, and to set about 
her business early the next day. 

" Barri^re de la Glanci^re," said Miss 
Wells to herself, as she looked over some 
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memoranda in her pocket-book. " I have 
not a notion where it is, but I daresay it 
will be a pleasant drive. And I am going 
on a pleasant errand. How glad they will 
be to get the money for their poor old 
people, and how pleased at her remem- 
brance of them ! It was a fine act of hers, 
too ; there is a great deal of self-denial in 
that hundred pounds." 

Miss Wells' business in Paris was the 
fulfilment of a request made by Mrs. 
Monro shortly before her death. She had 
saved out of her very limited means — she 
possessed only a small annuity, which died 
with her — one hundred pounds, and this 
sum she had confided to Miss Wells for a 
special purpose. She had no relative in 
the world except Mrs. Dunstan, and to her 
she wished a few of her personal effects to 
be sent ; but the money she had saved she 
was free to dispose of, and it was to be 
given to the first friends whom she had 
found in her great trouble, by the hands of 
the last friend, who would see her safely 
through that trouble. Every other wish 
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which she had expressed had been faithfully 
carried out by Miss Wells, who was now about 
to fulfil this one. She felt rather curious and 
a little hurt about this Mrs. Dunstan, who 
had taken no notice of the " letter in which 
she had written her the particulars of her 
only relative's death. The receipt of a 
packing-case, containing the articles sent 
to Bevis from Nice — not immediately after 
Mrs. Monro's death, but when Miss Wells 
became convinced that Mrs. Dunstan did 
not mean to write — was formally notified 
to her by Captain Dunstan, but no other 
communication reached her. Even that 
dear, lovely Mrs. Thornton, who had been 
so fond ,of Mrs. Monro, had not written a 
line, and though she was in such trouble 
herself. Miss Wells thought she might 
have done that ; indeed, her own trouble 
would but have been a reason the more. 
It was very strange, considering all that 
they had gone through together, and Miss 
Wells felt a curious, contradictory kind of 
retrospective pity for the loneliness of her 
dead friend, who was so little missed or 
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remembered. She almost wondered that 
nice Miss Carmichael had not written, but 
she felt she must put these things out of 
her head ; she had been particularly in- 
terested in a certain set of people wha 
chanced to come in her way, but she wa& 
not going to be disappointed because they 
had soon and easily forgotten her. 

In this healthy frame of mind, Miss 
Wells set out on her expedition to the 
distant region of Paris wherein her busi- 
ness lay. 

A porte-cochere in a lofty, dingy wall, 
above which the gently- stirring boughs of 
some fine acacia-trees were visible, admit- 
ted Miss Wells to a peaceful scene. Three 
sides of a large piece of ground, which 
combined the features of a lawn and a 
garden, were enclosed by the main build- 
ing and the wings of a very old house, 
with a leaden roof, tall narrow windows, 
and a flagged verandah. A superb acacia- 
tree occupied the centre of the lawn, where 
two or three wicker chairs and a light 
table strewn with needlework indicated 
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that the inmates of the house were wont to 
make a summer drawing-room of the 
smooth green sward under the spreading 
shade. 

There would be some delay before Miss 
Wells could see the person for whom she 
inquired, and, the lawn being vacant, she 
asked to be permitted to wait there in the 
cool air, rather than in the parloir. She 
took one of the wicker chairs and sat 
patiently under the shade of the great 
acacia, feeling pleasantly the stillness and 
seclusion of the place, in which no one 
seemed to be stirring, though, as she knew, 
there was plenty of busy life within those 
walls. She had been there perhaps a 
quarter of an hour, when a slight sound, 
the sweeping of a woman's dress upon the 
green sward, caused her to turn in its 
direction. No doubt the person whom 
she expected to see was coming to her; 
a low-lying branch hid the approaching 
figure, but she discerned a plain black 
skirt. The next moment the figure came 
from behind the tree into full view. A tall, 
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slight, youthful form, clad in deep moum-i 
ing ; a fair, delicate, pale face, surrounded 
by a widow's ,bonnet, which hid the bright 
hair, revealed themselves to Miss Wells, 
who sprang up with an exclamation of 
almost terrified surprise, and gazed at the 
lady with mingled fascination and recoil. 

*'I beg your pardon, I have disturbed 
you; I came for my work," said the lady, 
as she passed Miss Wells, with a bow, and 
approached the table. But Miss Wells,, 
from whose florid face the colour had 
vanished, and who was trembling quite 
visibly, made no conventional reply. 

" For God's sake tell me who you are I" 

No answer. 

''Pray forgive me, I don't mean to be 
rude, but it is impossible — ^the likeness is 
so remarkable ; I never saw such a things 
and she was very dear to me !" 

"She! Whom?" 

" Janet Monro." 

As they had come to her that day at Tha 
Chantry, as they had come to her that 
other day upon the terrace at Bevis, so tha 
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ringiDg in her ears, the dull throbbing in 
her heart, came to Janet now, warning her. 
She caught at a chair and sank into it with 
a deep sigh, to the great alarm of Miss 
Wells. 

"Ah! mon Dieu, is it that Madame 
Monro finds herself ill ?" 

This question was asked by the person 
whom Miss Wells had come to see — a 
kindly, middle-aged woman in the dress of 
a religious, who had joined them unper- 
ceived. 

" Madame Monro ! Is that the name 
of this lady ?" 

" Yes, yes, this is Madame Monro* 
Ah, she is better ; it is nothing. It is the 
heat, and she is not strong. See, she is 
quite revived. Pardon, Madame, you 
wished to speak with me." 

" I did ; but is it well to leave this lady ? 
Are you better ?" 

She addressed Janet in that tone, solicit- 
ous but firm, which seldom failed to inspire 
liking and confidence, and Janet opened 
her eyes, with a faint smile. 
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*' I am quite well now. It was nothing, 
only the heat." 

"Remain where you are," said the re- 
ligious, **and when Madame has told me 
her business, we will return to you. Poor 
little lady," she added, as she conducted 
Miss Wells to the parlour, " she has had 
her troubles, I fear, like all .in this sad 
world, but she is at peace here, and she 
comes to us recommended by an old friend." 

They entered the house, and were hidden 
from Janet. 

She was recovering from the shock of 
the words that had been spoken to her, 
but only to bewilderment and fear. Had 
her term of rest and peace come to an end? 
Who was this stranger, kindly-natured 
and good indeed, if her face and her voice 
might be trusted, who evidently held a 
clue by which she might trace Janet's 
identity ? Supposing she were to use it, 
and, discovering her secret, consider that she 
ought to reveal it ? Then what could come 
to Janet except the miserable dread that, 
from any of those motives which were so 
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small and meaningless to her, her husband 
might disregard her prayer. 

She tried to think that she was fright- 
ening herself for nothing ; the stranger 
had come to the Reverend Mother on 
business of her own ; she would forget the 
accidental likeness that had struck her so 
strongly, in the claims of that business, 
and, seeing Janet no more, would think of 
her no more. Then Janet rose, with the 
intention of going away, but found she 
could not walk a yard, or stand steadily, 
for the ringing and the throbbing, and 
when she sat down again she could not 
think at all clearly, but knew she must 
wait until somebody should come who 
would help her to get back to her room. 
She had heard somebody — she supposed it 
was Dr. Andrews — say, during her illness, 
that it looked as if she had had a shock, 
and that she was a bad subject for shocks. 
She must be so, indeed, when an occurrence 
such as this could make her so ill and 
helpless. 

Miss Wells acquitted herself of her com- 
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mission, and was well rewarded by the 
gratitude of the Reverend Mother, who 
asked her many questions about the young 
widow who had cherished so lasting a re« 
membrance of her sojourn in the little con- 
vent. It was curious, she said, except 
that the finger of the good God was to he 
seen in everything, if it were but looked 
for, that they were able just then to do 
something in memory of their benefactress. 
The poor little lady out there — the Rever- 
end Mother pointed to the window — had 
come to them in the character of a relative 
of Mrs. Monro, asking them to receive her 
as a boarder for Mrs. Monro's sake, and 
they had done so. 

'* Indeed !" said Miss Wells, *• and when 
was that ?" 

She had not mentioned the date of Mrs. 
Monro's death, and the Reverend Mother'^ 
answer let in a flood of light upon her by 
informing her that this relative of Mrs. 
Monro's had been received at the convent 
within ten days after that event. 
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*' What was her precise relationship to 
Mrs. Monro?" 

" She was her cousin, of the same name^ 
too, as she tells me. She will be cheered 
when she learns this curious circumstance ; 
and she needs it. She has no friends iu 
Pari^." 

What had happened ? Of Janet's iden- 
tity Miss Wells had no doubt. That the 
mysterious fact of Mrs. Dunstan's being 
where she was implied some great misfor- 
tune, she felt equally certain ; and the recol- 
lection that the friend she had so lately lost 
had loved this only relative, stirred strong- 
ly in Miss Wells' heart, a heart which 
never shrank from anyone in sickness or 
sorrow with « aonse of strangership. 

At this moment the Reverend Mother 
was told that somebody else wanted to see 
her, and Miss Wells availed herself of the 
opportunity to return to the lawn, and, as 
she said, introduce herself to her country, 
woman. 

Janet was still sitting where they had 
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left her, her head lay wearily against 
the tall back of the deep wicker chair, her 
hands lay idly in her lap; she was the 
very image of lassitude and hopelessness, 
far more sad to see than ever her name- 
sake had been, even when she was fading 
most rapidly. 

Miss Wells went close up to her, and 
dealing promptly with the nervous appre- 
hension in her grief-stricken face, said, 

" I am Martha Wells ; it was I who 
wrote to you from Nice. Janet Monro died 
with her hand in mine. Will you not trust 
me, Mrs. Dunstan ?" 

In England, as elsewhere, time was 
running on, and the first impression made 
by the events that had occurred at Bevis 
had passed away. Captain Dunstan had 
been solicitous only that it should be 
understood, in the fullest possible sense, 
that his wife was not to blame for the 
separation between them, which it soon 
became known had taken place. 

For this very reason Janet was all the 
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more severely blamed, especially as the 
rights and wrongs of the matter were 
but imperfectly known, and the most 
charitably-disposed towards her supposed 
she must be mad, and that Captain Dun- 
Stan was hushing it up. At all events, 
it was plain that he felt it very severely, 
and that there was an end to all the pleas- 
ant prospects of Bevis proving an " acqui- 
sition " to the neighbourhood. 

Captain Dunstan did feel Janet's flight 
very severely — as a terrible blow to his 
pride, and an extraordinary revelation of her 
character. It was not only that he had never 
suspected the existence of such love and such 
jealousy, of such an exalted and impossi- 
ble ideal in her mind as would render the 
knowledge of his motives for making her 
his wife intolerable to her, while yet she 
should be perfectly secure from anything 
that could be regarded as want of kindness 
and observance on his part ; but he had 
never believed in feelings of the kind at 
all, on anyone's part, out of a romance. 
Of course he knew she loved him; Mrs. 
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Drummond told him so, and she herself 
had owned it in a very sweet and becom- 
ing manner when he " proposed " to her, 
and many times besides during the brief 
engagement, which he had found, to tell 
the truth, rather irksome. But that she 
should take things in this tragic way 
astonished him. It hurt him keenly, too, 
and made him think, as he had never 
thought before, of what the vows and the 
promises of marriage mean, how awful 
they are, how lightly taken and how ill 
kept, even when there is no open or defiant 
breach of the letter of them. He had 
always behaved well to Janet, and he did 
not doubt that he should have continued 
to do so; but he could not deny to 
himself that he had always been thinking 
of another woman, and that she had 
accused him truly, convicting him out of 
his own mouth, and left him, her interpre- 
tation of their respective positions being 
granted, justly. 

It was more the manner of it than the 
action itself that he regretted so vividly. 
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Perhaps the unsuitability between them 
would, under any circumstances, have 
proved too great for comfort, but in that 
case there would have been a middle 
course so easily taken, one adopted by lots 
of people every day, without scandal or 
gossip, or the unpleasantness of this 
method of hers. He was very seriously 
troubled about Janet, and oppressed by 
the fear that she might be actually suffer- 
ing in material ways while her retreat 
remained undiscovered. Of course he 
should find her some day ; he never really 
doubted that ; and in the meantime he was 
most anxious that it should not be suspected 
that he did not know what had become of 
her. And it was not suspected beyond 
the small circle of those who knew the 
fact. 

The shock and surprise of the desperate 
step his wife had taken, and the success 
which attended her intention of con- 
cealment, had the effect of very con- 
siderably clearing his moral vision; and 
Janet, if it would have been a satis- 
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faction, might have had that of knowing 
that ghe was perpetually in his remem- 
brance, and, in a strange sort of way, an 
object of curiosity, a subject of questioning 
to him, as she had never been before. It 
was as though he had married one woman, 
and his wife had turned out to be another 
just as she vanished from him ; that other 
a less gentle, less perfect, less complaisant 
being indeed, more wilful, but more in- 
teresting, more individual. And yet, in the 
bottom of his heart, when Edward Dunstan 
mused upon the revelation of Janet's love, 
and what her ideal was, he thought — if it 
had only been the right wotnan who had 
loved him thus ! 

Events had also marched with time, and 
late in the autumn Julia Carmichael and 
John Sandilands were to be married. 
John had come home with Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile, and the wedding was to take place 
at Hunsford. Dunstan and Esdaile had 
not met since Esdaile's return, but they 
were to meet soon, for Dunstan had asked 
Esdaile to come to Bevis after the wedding, 
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and Esdaile had promised to do so. John 
Sandilands and Julia were also to visit 
him before they left England, It would 
be a strange meeting, and Dunstan would 
be glad when it was over. 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and Amabel Ainslie 
were the only guests at Hunsford in addi- 
tion to the bridegroom, and the wedding 
was a very quiet affair, both because the 
parties chiefly concerned wished it, and on 
account of Laura, who had come from 
Scotland to be with her cousin on the 
occasion, and to take leave of her. 

Lady Rosa Chumleigh was in an un- 
precedentedly amiable mood. She liked 
John Sandilands ; she was very glad to 
get Julia disposed of, and, since things had 
been so comfortably settled by the birth of 
her grandson, she had been on unusually 
good terms with Providence — persons of her 
kind sometimes are affected in this way by 
what they feel to be an escape. She was more 
disposed to let the Colonel approach nearer 
to the realisation of his ideal, a quiet life, 
than she had ever been before within his long 
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but little varied experience. Julia looked 
very well, and was very happy in her quiet 
way, and John Sandilands had a piece of 
news to tell her when they had left Huns- 
ford ; it had been especially stipulated that 
he was not to tell her sooner, which would 
make her happier still. 

Sir Wilfrid's wedding-present to his 
friend was a splendid one; it was the 
coffee-plantation. John was going out to 
manage his own property now. Sir Wilfrid 
had hit upon this conclusive and satisfac- 
tory method of redressing, to a certain 
extent, that inequality between his own lot 
and that of John Sandilands which had 
always been a puzzle to him. 

'* Considering he has just married the 
only woman he ever wanted to marry, 
and that she is quite ideally suited to him, 
Tm inclined to think the weight has got 
into the other scale now," said Sir Wilfrid 
to himself, a little ruefully, as he entered 
the house after he had speeded the happy 
pair on their way, and done a little good- 
natured pottering with the Colonel. 
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He found Laura in the morning-room with 
Amabel. The infant was sleeping in his 
lace-bedecked cradle beside the hearth, and 
Sir Wilfrid having been indulged with a 
peep at him began to talk with Laura of 
the wedding and of present matters first ; 
then of the past ; of the dark days at Nice, 
of Julia's arrival, of their journey back to 
England, of the friends whom they left be- 
hind. 

" If 1 had wanted reminding of it, which 
1 certainly did not," said Sir Wilfrid, *' I 
should have had it all brought before me 
by the sight of Miss Wells and Mrs. 
Monro.'' 

'' Miss Wells and Mrs. Monro ?" 

"Yes. I saw them for a moment; it 
was on the platform at Fontainebleau only. 
As we went by, I put my head out of the 
carriage and waved my hat ; but I can't 
tell whether they recognised me. Miss 
Wells looked just the same ; Mrs. Monro 
very wan and ill ; it was only a glimpse, 
but I saw that, I am sorry to say. What 
accounts do you get of her ?" 

s2 
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He paused, and glanced from Laura to 
Amabel. The former was staring at him 
in unmitigated astonishment ; the face of 
the other was suffused with a peculiarly 
vivid sample of what Amabel called her 
*' unfortunate blush." 

''What have I said?" asked Sir Wilfrid. 

** That you saw Mrs. Monro with Miss 
Wells, on your way home with John. It 
is impossible." 

" But I tell you I did see them ; there is 
no doubt about it ; I saw them as distinct- 
ly as I see you and Miss Ainslie." 

*' At what date was that, Sir Wilfrid ?" 

" The fifteen of August." 

"Mrs. Monro," said Laura, solemnly^ 
" died at Nice in June ?" 

" Died ! Died in June ? Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, you must think me mad, if you will, 
but I most emphatically declare that I saw 
her, in her usual dress — the English widow's 
cap, I think, caught my eye first — with 
Miss Wells, standing on the platform at 
Fontainebleau. Pray don't doubt me ; 
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pray don't laugh at me ; I tell you the exact 
truth." 

"Laugh! I am not likely to laugh at 
fiuch a thing. What can it mean ?" She 
put her hand to her brow for a moment, 
and thought, the next she exclaimed, 
*' Amabel! It was Mrs. Dunstan ! She 
has been with Miss Wells all this time ! 
Rely upon it, it was she. Oh, Sir Wilfrid, 
jou have found her !" 

" Thank God !" said Amabel, in her 
heart, while her tears fell silently, — 
^* thank God, she will be persuaded, she 
will come back ; it will all come right ; 
and yet she will know that I kept my word 
as faithfully as she kept her promise.'' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Window in tJie Wall. 

• 

MABEL AINSLIB had grieved 
mucli over Janet's flight. No- 
other fulfilment of a prevision, 
and there had come such to her, or she 
had fancied them, was ever so unwelcome 
as the conviction that the marriage in 
which she had foreseen unhappiness was^ 
not happy. No other effort had ever been 
so painful to her as that by which, accept* 
ing the fact that Janet could not but do as 
she had done, Amabel had resolutely kept 
Janet's secret through all the wonderings 
and conjectures that followed. Only to 
Captain Dunstan and to Julia were the 
real circumstances of Janet's departure 
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koown, and it was never suspected that 
Amabel had any further knowledge. She 
accepted without comment Mrs. Cathcart's 
suggestion that the matter could not be 
discussed with any profit, and she scrupu- 
lously avoided it. Of Captain Dunstan 
she had seen very little since the early 
summer. Janet had not been mentioned 
between them. 

In the consultation which ensued on Laura's 
convincing elucidation of Sir Wilfrid's sur- 
prising statement, Amabel joined, without 
letting it be discovered that she had previ- 
ously known anything, by earnestly entreat- 
ing Sir Wilfrid to carry the news to Cap- 
tain Dunstan, and to accompany him, if, as 
no doubt would be the case, he should de- 
cide on immediately going in search of 
Janet. 

" I believe there is no one in the world 
who could speak to her with such effect as 
you could," said Amabel ; " and she is too 
just to refuse to see you. None of us can 
tell whether she might not entirely refuse 
to see Captain Dunstan. And then Miss 
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Wells thinks so highly of you, she will take 
your view." 

It was agreed that this should be done. 
Laura thought there was a very perceptible 
readiness to accept Amabel's judgment on 
that and every other point, on the part of 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. Laura was interested 
in this strange story more than she had 
expected ever to be interested in anything 
again, but it was not until afterwards that 
she came to the knowledge of the large 
part she herself had played in it. 

On the following morning Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile left Hunsford, and the first meet- 
ing between the friends since that memor- 
able day on which he had quitted Bevis a 
rejected suitor to the woman who he now 
hoped would be restored to her husband 
through his means, took place a few hours 
later. 

Dunstan met him at the railway station, 
and, before they reached Bevis, Esdaile, to 
whom he had not meant to mention Janet 
at all, had told him the news. Two days 
later they left England together, and 
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travelled with but little delay to Nice. 
Sir Wilfrid Bsdaile was readily recognized 
at the hotel in the old part of the town, 
whither he proceeded, unaccompanied in 
the first instance by Dunstan, and, on his 
inquiring for Miss Wells, he learned that 
she was not there just then. Miss Wells 
had been a good deal away from her head- 
quarters of late, since shortly after the 
English lady's death ; she had gone away 
then for three months. 

*' Did she return alone ?" asked Sir Wil- 
frid, of the proprietor of the hotel, who 
held his eccentric English locataire in great 
respect, and was ready to give any informa- 
tion to a friend of hers. 

No, not alone, and the strange thing 
was that the lady who came with her 
might have been the twin sister of the 
poor little lady, so sad and gentle, who 
died in the summer. They had all been 
astonished — it was like seeing a ghost; 
but, after all, there was nothing surpris- 
ing ; the new lady was the near relation 
of the other, and of the same name. The 
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proprietor never wasted time in the vain 
attempt to pronounce that name. 

After a short stay, Miss Wells went 
away again, taking her friend with her. 
No, he could not tell his excellency where 
they had gone to ; Miss Wells never sent 
them an address, she never had her letters 
forwarded when she was away, and he 
could not say positively when she might 
be expected to return. But yes, there 
was no doubt at all that she would come 
back, only the exact time was uncertain, 
and it was also sure that she was not re- 
turning alone, for she had given orders 
about certain changes in her rooms, on 
account of the new lady. This was satis- 
factory to a certain extent, and Sir Wil- 
frid proceeded bo act on the information 
he had elicited. He inquired whether the 
rooms adjoining Miss Wells* apartment 
were vacant, and learning that they were, 
engaged them for himself and a friend 
from that day. He then wrote a few 
words on a card, which he put into an 
envelope addressed to Miss Wells, to be 
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given to her immediately on her arrival. 
In fact, he saw it tucked under her key, 
which hung on its numbered hook in the 
Bureau, before he returned to Captain 
Dunstan, at the H6tel de France, and re- 
ported progress- 
To them both it was a disappointment 
to find that they must wait, and for an 
uncertain time, before they could hope to 
see Janet. They had discussed the mat- 
ter very little, hardly alluded to it during 
their journey, and now the very closeness 
of the confidence between them, and the 
associations of the past, rendering them 
averse to speak upon the subject of which 
they were thinking most, the delay, with 
its restraint, its uncertainty, and its pro- 
longed excitement, became irksome to 
them. There was a ready resource ; time 
need not hang heavily on their hands, and 
with the sight of the place the former fas- 
cination of the gaming-tables revived for 
Esdaile. Dunstan had no particular taste 
for gambling, but he was restless and 
nervous, and he wanted to kill time. 
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Three, four, five days passed away ; the 
weather was very fine, there was no sign 
of Miss Wells' return, and when the regu- 
lar inquiry, made by Sir Wilfrid each 
morning, had received the regular reply, 
the two young men would leave their dull 
hotel for the fashionable quarter, and soon 
find themselves with the rest of the world 
at Monte Carlo. 

It seemed as if fate were bent on play- 
ing Sir Wilfrid Esdaile an ill trick by this 
delay, for he not only fell into the old 
temptation, but the devil's luck declared 
itself for him, and he won largely and con- 
tinuously. Presently he came to be talked 
about among the frequenters of the place 
of the lower classes, just as a gentleman 
who is lucky on the turf, becomes uncon- 
sciously a hero, to the theoretically horsey 
idlers who lurk and slouch about the 
places where the mysterious transactions 
in which he has won distinction are carried 
on. 

Their sojourn at Nice had lasted for ten 
days, when Esdaile, having turned into 
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the Bureau one morning, as usual, to ask 
his invariable questions, found himself a 
spectator of a household row. The stern 
and business-like lady who presided in the 
Bureau, the proprietor of the hotel, and a 
waiter, the identical person who was in the 
habit of waiting on Bsdaile and Dunstan, 
were the parties to the quarrel. Esdaile 
immediately withdrew, having heard only 
the curt and determined order of the pro- 
prietor to the misdemeanant to " make his 
packet, and go on the field." The man was 
civil and quick, though an ill-looking 
fellow — a Nizzard of the h^rd and dark 
type, and singularly taciturn. Bsdaile 
had noticed him, because, as neither Dun- 
stan nor himself had a servant with him — a 
precaution against talk being carried back 
to Bevis, suggested by Mrs. Oathcart — 
he had been in constant request. The 
man passed him presently, as he stood 
at the porte-cochere^ with a civil bow, and 
Esdaile returned to the Bureau. The irate 
proprietor was no longer there ; the lady 
in charge was adding up a column of figures 
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with angry energy, and, intermptdng her- 
self to answer Sir Wilfrid's question, she 
could not repress an allusion to her griev- 
ance« Never was there known such a 
corvee as the managements of those garqons 
now-a-days. And Giuseppe had been a 
pearl, a true pearl until now, when his 
insolence all about a nothing, a miserable 
little nothing, had procured him his conge, 
for the patron never would suffer inso- 
lence. And a nothing! Anyone would 
think Giuseppe had done it express for 
the very purpose of being turned out 
But she begged pardon — no, there was no 
news of Miss Wells this morning more 
than another. Presently Dunstan and 
Esdaile went out for the day. 

The business of the hotel, not very 
brisk, went on just as usual. Giuseppe 
and his packet, of modest size — he car- 
red it, with a scowl, past the Bureau 
— were gone, and the afternoon was 
drawing towards dusk. There was no 
noise and no stir about the entrance or 
in the court of the old hotel, and for the 
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moment the Bureau was unoccupied. This 
must have been a moment watched for by 
a man who, entering boldly enough through 
the open gateway, paused in front of the 
green- curtained glass-door and listened for 
a moment, then boldly entered. He was 
not in the room a minute, but he came out 
of it with a key hidden up his sleeve, and 
then he quietly turned to the staircase on 
the right, and with perfect unconcern 
ascended it. True, Giuseppe was a dis- 
missed servant, and he had no business 
there ; but, if anyone should meet and 
question him, there was a ready answer in 
the io completeness of his packet — some- 
thing forgotten in the comhles where he had 
slept, and his ;ieglecting to use the stair- 
case de service would be only an imperti- 
nence the more. Fortune, who, if she 
favours the brave, is not always unkind to 
the dishonest, was propitious to Giuseppe ; 
he met no one, he experienced no alarm, 
and ho let himself into the little vestibule 
of Miss Wells' apartment with perfect ease 
and safety. He then passed, with a 
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noiseless tread, through the suite of rooms, 
and reaching the last of them, profited by 
the still lingering light to make certain 
arrangements in a business-like manner. 
The furniture of the room had undergone 
some alterations since the time of its occu- 
pation by Mrs. Monro ; but the large 
table, with its ranges of books and papers, 
was still in its former place, across the 
door of communication with the adjoining 
apartment. Giuseppe cleared the books 
and papers away, and, having thus light- 
ened the table, he very slowly drew it 
along the wall, so carefully that a passer- 
by in the corridor outside must have had 
quick ears indeed to hear a sound, 
leaving the door free. Tl\en he easily 
picked the old-fashioned lock, and, opening 
the doors, looked into the room on the 
other side. 

Apparently he only wanted to look in 
just at present, for he softly shut the door 
agaio, and, having deposited a pocket- 
lantern and a box of matches on the floor 
in a comer, he selected a particularly 
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comfortable chair, and placing it in the 
shelter of the bed-curtains, so near to the 
wall that any sound in the next room 
would be audible to him at once, he safe 
down and waited. Waited, while the 
darkness fell, and the stars came out, and 
the unoccupied rooms turned chill and 
ghostly ; waited with set purpose, and 
patience which would have been becoming 
to a good action. One could not account 
for accidents, but he had taken his pre- 
cautions admirably, and the causes he 
might have had for fear were reduced to 
their minimum. He munched a slab of 
chocolate, amd waited. The ordinary 
noises of the hotel, as night fell, came to 
his ears ; then the entry of the chamber- 
maids into the adjoining room, and their 
departure ; then no sound for a long while. 
And then the sound that Giuseppe was 
waiting for. 

It was that of the voices of the English 
excellencies, who were such good friends 
and good comrades — in his ordinary busi- 
ness Giuseppe would not ask better than to 
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serve them — and one of whom was so 
wonderfully lucky at the tables that it 
might almost be believed he had drawn a 
good number pour tout de bon but for this 
stroke of extraordinary business which 
Giuseppe was about to do, thereby cross- 
ing the luck of the English excellency. 
He waited while the friends talked, he 
heard them laugh (his ear was at the key- 
hole now), he heard another sound, sweet- 
er than any laughter, the clear, musical 
clink of gold, as the English excellency 
who had the devil's luck threw a handful 
of tinkling pieces on the table ; he heard 
the only English phrase whose meaning he 
knew, *' good night," spoken by each, and 
then there was silence, and he waited 
again ; waited a long while, it seemed to 
him, for the light to be put out in the 
room of the excellency who had the devil's 
luck. 

At length it occurred to Giuseppe that 
perhaps the excellency did not intend to 
put out the light at all. With cat-like 
agility and noiselessness he climbed on the 
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table, and, standing at the end of it, 
steadied himself with one hand against 
the door, while he looked through the little 
window in the wall. Looked into a large, 
dingy, but not uncomfortable room, well 
lighted, and with a pleasant fire of deep 
red logs upon the open hearth. In front 
of the hearth was a fauteuil of the 
traditional red velvet, and in it reclined 
Sir Wilfrid Bsdaile, sound asleep ; a half- 
smoked cigarette between his lips. Giu- 
seppe's eager gaze first took in every feature 
of the scene ; then dwelt with all the eager- 
ness of greed upon the table at Esdaile's 
elbow. There, scattered in careless pro- 
fusion, lay the devil's luck, in the form of 
a heap of gold and notes, and a bulky 
pocket-book. An open book also lay upon 
the table; and Bsdaile had been cutting 
its pages open; with a curious paper-knife, 
too, for it was Dunstan's dagger, that fine 
thin blade in a carved tortoise-shell 
sheath which he bought at Galle, in the 
days before he was rich enough to lend an 
ear to the blandishments of the traders in 

T 2 
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"catty eye/' and '*pinkee coUal." An al- 
cove, which contained the bed, and across 
which the curtains were snugly drawn^ 
faced the door in the wall. 

As things were going, Giuseppe might 
have long to wait ; the English excellency 
slept with such unembarrassed ease in hi& 
fauteuil that, while the, fire kept the tem- 
perature even, he was not more likely to 
wake than if he were in his bed. Time 
was growing precious, for, although 
Giuseppe knew a way of getting out of 
the hotel without resorting to concierge 
or cordon^ he would rather not avail him- 
self of it, if he could contrive to slink out 
again by the entry as he had slunk in. 
He stepped softly down from the table, 
gently pushed the door open, and glid- 
ing through the aperture, approached the 
table without making the slightest sound. 
At this instant one of the red-hearted 
logs tumbled over and struck the ash- 
tray, rousing Esdaile, who opened his 
eyes and shifted his position. Still as a 
stone stood Giuseppe behind him, holding 
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his breath, his eyes glitteriDg and terrible. 
Bsdaile moved again, threw his arm 
out, and knocked the open book ofE the 
edge of the table. It fell just behind him, 
and the dagger dropped at Giuseppe's feet. 
Slowly, with utter noiselessness, he bent 
down and felt for it on the ground, but 
without shifting his eyes from Esdaile's 
head, showing above the back of the faU' 
teuil. Again Esdaile moved, and this time 
he pushed the chair upon its castors so 
that he was turned half away from the 
hearth, half towards the door in the wall, 
and only a movement as instantaneous as 
it was noiseless enabled Giuseppe to shift 
his own ground and escape detection. 
That half-turn of Esdaile's, rendering 
Giuseppe's retreat by the door in the wall 
impossible, made a difference of immense 
import in the situation. Giuseppe's inten- 
tions, in the scheme which he had been 
contemplating for several days, had been 
strictly limited to robbery. The English 
excellency asleep, Giuseppe would enter the 
room, secure his booty, leave the room in 
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the same way, replace the table to bai* 
the door of communication, restore every- 
thing to its usual appearance, and decamp 
in safety. But now the man whom he had 
come to rob was only half asleep, facing 
the table on which lay the devil's luck, and 
half facing the door. 

*'So much the worse for him — his luck 
has turned. I shall have to kill him now/*^ 

With this thought, Giuseppe — his hand 
closed upon Dunstan's dagger— fell back, 
step by step, until he had reached the 
alcove. He glided behind the curtain, and 
waited until the swift moments should 
decide whether Esdaile would wake up 
completely, or drop into a deep sleep again. 

Long after the sober business of the 
old hotel was supposed to be concluded for 
the night, there arose a hubbub in the 
Bureau, and the concierge was loud in pro- 
test, and vehement in apologies. Miss 
Wells and her friend had arrived ; no 
preparation was made for them ; no mes^ 
sage had been received. 
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*' That comes of trusting people to send 
one's messages," said Miss Wells. " Hence* 
forth I do my own wiring." 

It was most unfortunate, but it could 
not be helped. Miss Wells and her friend 
had been detained for several hours in con- 
sequence of an accident on the line, which 
was also unfortunate, for her friend was 
far from strong. 

A small procession escorted the ladies 
to their apartment, with luggage, lights, 
and a basket of firewood. With everything^ 
it seemed, except the means of getting into 
the rooms, for the key, with the right 
number on its leaden label, taken ofE the 
numbered hook in the Bureau, would not 
unlock the door, and consternation ensued. 
There was nothing for it but to fetch a 
locksmith, and in the interval Miss Wells 
seated herself on a box and opened her 
letters, while the lady of the Bureau, with, 
whom nothing had gone right that day 
since Giuseppe's unaccountable conduct,, 
took such care as she could of Janet. One 
of those communications which had been 
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awaiting Miss Wells gave her so much 
satisfaction that she was ready to meet 
every inconvenience with good humour. 

"I accidentally discovered that Mrs. 
Dunstan is with you," — were the vrords 
written on Esdaile's card — "to the great 
relief and joy of us all. I am here to see 
jou on behalf of Captain Dunstan — staying 
in the house. Say nothing to her, but let 
me know when you can see me.'* 

How thankful Miss Wells was ! How 
doubly glad that the person to intervene 
in this matter, which caused her so 
much anxiety, was Sir Wilfrid Bsdaile, 
the friend of the former dark days, and 
a paragon of perfection in her eyes. She 
looked upon Janet as she would have 
looked upon one who was going through 
the phases of a great illness, and concern- 
ing whom the bystanders had sore need of 
hope and patience. The "turn" would 
come, and then the convalescence ; she felt 
sure of that ; meantime her care and tend- 
ing of that sick soul, for the sake of Janet 
herself, for the sake of her dead friend, for 
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the sake of her own mission in life, had 
been most tender and most vigilant. And 
now the " turn " was near ; with her hus- 
band's message would begin the healing of 
Janet's '' grievous wound," and the dawn 
of better days for her, when she should be 
brought to accept this mortal life as it is, 
to discard her dreams of it as it can never 
be. 

" I will see him to-morrow," said Miss 
Wells to herself, "while she is taking a 
long rest." 

The door was now opened, the luggage 
carried into the ante-chamber, fires were 
lighted, and, while Miss Wells, in the 
^alle-a-mangeTj was discussing the pos- 
sibilities of supper, Janet found her way 
to her own room, and, declining any aid, 
fihut the door upon the bustle of their 
unexpected arrival. Except for the light 
she carried, the room was dark; the 
gloom was grateful to her, and she set 
the candle-stick on the lofty mantelpiece, 
took ofE her bonnet and cloak, and seated 
herself with her back to the feeble light 
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in a chair which stood near to the walL 
She was very tired, but her thoughts were 
clear, and they were following a track on 
which they had been all that day — the 
track of investigation of her own will, of 
the meaning of herself and her life, of 
perception that she had been altogether 
wrong, not so much in what she had done 
as in the theory, the scheme of possibili* 
ties which she had constructed for herself, 
on that track which, after many windings, it 
may be, or perhaps with inconceivable 
quickness, leads the human spirit into the 
great liberty and the great light of the 
message : 

•* I am the Lord thy God, and thou shalt 
have no other gods but Me !" 

" No " other simply — not the fairest 
fancies, not the loftiest ambitions, not the 
purest affections. That was the liberty,, 
that was the light towards which Janet 
was being led along the track of her 
thoughts, and the emancipation, the dawn 
were close at hand. She was thinking, 
with a curious clearness, considering the 
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surroundings, when a strange and startling 
sound, coming from the other side of the 
door, caught her ear. It was a deep and 
dreadful groan, and it drew Janet up, 
rigid and horror-stricken, on her feet. 
Only for an instant did she stand thus, the 
next she had ^rceived that light from 
the inner room was reflected on the little 
window in the wall over her head. Once 
more came that dreadful sound. It never 
occurred to Janet that the door was un- 
locked, though with the instantaneous 
perception of terror she saw that the 
table was drawn away ; and with a great 
exertion of strength she pushed it suffi- 
ciently far back into its former place to 
enable her to stand on it and reach the 
glimmering glass. In a moment she was 
looking into the room, at this : 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile had fallen forward 
on the table where the gold and the notes 
had lain, his arms stretched out, his face, 
white and ghastly, lying on his right arm ; 
he was bleeding profusely from a wound 
in the neck, and the dagger had beeu 
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thrust under one of his nerveless hands. 
For one moment Janet saw only this, and 
€ven as she tried to utter a cry, but was 
seized with the dreadful dumbness of 
horror, she felt the door against which her 
body was pressed shaken, and the latch on 
the other side moved. Then she shrank 
away for an instant, and again a desperate 
efEort to push the door open was made ; but 
the weight of the table with her own added 
to it resisted the attempt, and the assassin, 
suddenly apprised that his plan of retreat 
was foiled, stepped back from the door 
into her sight. She saw him plainly; it 
was the hotel- servant, Giuseppe. 

For one instant he looked about him, as 
if at bay, the next he walked quickly 
towards the other door, which was on the 
same side as the hearth, and opened into 
an ante-room giving on the corridor. 
But something arrested his steps ; he slid 
back, and in a second was again hidden by 
the curtain of the alcove. 

Then Janet, stone-dumb, with bursting 
eyeballs, and icy hands clutching the wall, 
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saw the door on the same side as the 
hearth open, and a man enter the room. 
She heard the exclamation he uttered as 
he rushed across to the fauieuil, and raised 
Esdaile's lifeless body in his arms. He 
saw the wound, he saw the dagger, he 
knew what it meant; the fool who had 
done this forgot that, although men kill^ 
they do not rob themselves, and where 
was the money, the devil's luck, gone 
to ? He rolled a handkerchief tight and 
pressed it against the wound, and tied 
another handkerchief over that, not dar- 
ing to let the blood flow while he gave 
the alarm — all this with incalculable quick- 
ness, and bending over Esdaile, with his 
back to the alcove. Then Giuseppe stole 
out once more, and Janet saw him. He 
must get out of that door by which the 
man had come in, unseen, if possible ; if 
not, then the other excellency's luck would 
have turned also, and he should be obliged 
to kill him too. So Giuseppe swung his 
strong blue cotton pocket-handkerchief 
into a wisp, and knotted the ends in a 
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trice, and glided out with it ready in his 
hand. 

He was close upon the group beside the 
liearth ; the door lay open, the man's back, 
as he bent over his friend, was turned to- 
wards him ; in another moment he would 
have crept past and out into the darkness, 
into safety, but Janet, who saw his terrible 
face, and the knotted throttling cloth, and 
could see in them no other design than 
murder, burst the bonds of her dumb 
terror, and dashed her clenched hand 
through the little window in the wall with 
a loud and piercing cry — '' Edward ! Ed- 
ward 1" It had hardly rung through the 
room ere Dunstan had the assassin by the 
throat. 

There was no hope from the first, and 
they all knew it. She could hardly have 
survived the shock, the doctors said, even 
though she had not been fatally injured 
l)y the fall, as Miss Wells knew she was 
when she lifted her. She suffered little, 
and was very quiet, speaking so seldom that 
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they were not quite sure of her conscious- 
ness at times ; but they took the chance of 
it, and said everything very quietly to her 
which they wanted her to know, especially 
that Esdaile was recovering, apd that 
Amabel would soon be with her. She was 
little moved, but she understand them ; 
and she would listen when Dunstan spoke, 
and follow him with her eyes when he 
moved about the room. They thought 
she did not remember where she was, but 
fancied she was at Bevis, for she said, on 
the third day, very distinctly, 

*' I should like to see Mrs. Thornton 
just once ;" and then, when they assured 
her that Mrs. Thornton would certainly 
come to her, she dozed for a few moments, 
and said, on waking, "We will walk on 
the stone terrace, and I will tell her." 

Miss Wells telegraphed to Laura, and 
she started for Nice at once ; but Janet 
was not there any longer when Laura 
arrived. In the same room where she had 
been told of Robert's death, Laura stood 
beside the fair fading form in which the 
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lofty and loving spirit of Dunstan's wife 
had dwelt for its few earthly years. 

''You saw her living?" she whispered 
to Amabel. 

*' Yes. I was here a few hours before. 
I heard her last words ; they were very 
feeble, but quite distinct — ' Thou shalt 
have no other gods but Me.' " 

There was a long silence, then Laura 
asked — 

" How does he bear it ?" 

" I did not think he could have felt sa 
much about anything." 

" Poor fellow !" 

Laura laid rich roses on the pillow by 
the side of the fair calm face that would 
never shrink with pain from the thought 
of her any more, and went away back to 
England. 

" She was worth a million of me/^ 
thought Laura, as she caught the last 
glimpse of the Bay of the Angels, and the 
sun was shining on the sea, as if winter 
and wreck were not, *' and Robert was 
worth a million of Edward Dunstan, and 
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yet they are gone, and we are left. Why ? 
Ah me ! why ?" 

But it did not come to Laura's mind 
that perhaps just that difference of value 
may have furnished the why. 

« * * « 4|e # 

In the wide, shady verandah of John 
Sandilands' bungalow, which has a com- 
fortable, not to say elegant, appearance 
in these days, when Julia, who requires 
something more of her abode than space 
and shelter, rules there well and wisely, a 
party of three are enjoying the cool and 
scented evening air. It is a year after the 
events which are now a tale that is told. 
The party is composed of John Sandilands, 
Julia, and Mr. Gilchrist, who has the live- 
liest regard for these young people, and 
is happily convinced that they would not 
go *'home," even if they had made their 
fortune. Mr. Gilchrist, arrayed in a suit 
of white, almost too spotless for belief, is 
walking up and down the verandah with a 
springy and juvenile step, and his face is 
rippling all over with smiles. John and 
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Julia are ensconced in their respective 
big Cingalese chairs, and a bamboo-table, 
laden with letters and newspapers, stands 
between them. 

'' Read it out again for me, my dear," 
says Mr. Gilchrist, coming to a stand-still 
by Julia's side, '* though it is all in her own 
letter, and how she wore my poor coral on 
the happy occasion, I should like to hear 
it read out again." 

Julia smilingly complied. 

" * On the 9th instant, at St. Stephen's 
Church, South Kensington, London, by 
the Rev. Charles Cathcart, Vicar of St. 
Mary's, Wold, Suffolk, Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, 
Bart., to Amabel, only daughter of Claudius 
Ainslie, Esq., of The Chantry, near Bury, 
Suffolk.' Amabel was married from Mrs. 
Thornton's house in Prince's Gardens, you 
know," added Julia. 

*' Very nice indeed, very nice," said Mr. 
Gilchrist, " only Ainslie might have hinted 
in it at his thirty years as a civil servant. 
* Late of Bombay ' would have been grace- 
ful, I think. However, that's a matter of 
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taste. The matter of fact is that the best 
girl in the world has got a husband almost 
worthy of her. The second time he came 
out I felt sure it would be all right with 
Tom Esdaile's boy." 

And Mr. Gilchrist walked off and 
smoked many congratulatory cheroots 
among the oleanders. 

" John !" said Julia, after they had both 
been silent for some time, " do you think 
Laura will ever marry him ? Do you 
think he will ever ask her?" 

'* I don't know. I don't think. Not for 
many a day, if ever." 

" And then, suppose each of them should 
come to contrast the other with a vanished 
figure ?" 

"Not much fear of that, my dear. 
They would be very happy, I should say, 
admirably suited, and, as he is always to 
be lucky, she would be just a little too 
good for him." 

" You are a little hard on Captain Dun- 
stan, as I used to be. No, John, the only 
two persons absolutely matches in feeling 
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and in purpose whom I have ever known 
were Janet and Mr. Thornton. And they 
never even met." 

" Of course they did not. What would 
you have ? But Janet never would have 
been happy, for she must always have 
looked in human nature for what is not in 
it, and expected from the world what it 
has not to give." 

" We are very happy, John !" said Julia^ 
with a little remonstrance in her tone. 

" Very, my dear love ; as happy as we 
can be. But life, as Janet dreamed of life, 
and love, as Janet would have had love, 
mean heaven, and heaven is not here." 



THE END. 
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EOYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Second Edition. Volumes I. and n. Demy 8vo. SOa. To be 
completed in 2 more volumes. 

CONTENTS OF VOLS. I AND IL— Castle HUl, Norman Keep, First King's House, 
Lion Heart, Eingless "Windsor, "Windsor "Won, Gteoffrey Plantagenet, "Windsor 
Lost, The Fallen Deputy, The Queen Mother, Maud de Braose, The Barons' 
"War, Second King's House, Edward of Carnarvon, Perot de Gaveston, Isabel 
de France, Edward of "Windsor, Crecy, Patron Saints, St George, Society of 
St George, Lady Salisbury, David King of Scots, Third King's House, Ballad 
"Windsor, The Fair Countess, Bichard of Bordeaux, Court Parties, Boyal Favour- 
ites, Behearsing for Windsor, In the Great Hall, Simon de Burley, Badcote 
Bridge, A Feast of Death, Geoffrey Chaucer, At Winchester Tower, St George's 
Chapel, The Little Queen, At Windsor, Duchess Philippote, The Windsor Plot, 
Bolingbroke, Court of Chivalry, Wager of Battle, Deserted Little Queen, Captive 
Little Queen, A New Year's Plot, Night of the Kings, Exit Little Queen, Dona 
Juana, Constance of York, The Norman Tower, The Legal Heir, Prince Hal, 
The Devil's Tower, In Captivity Captive, Attempt at Bescue, A^court, Kaiser 
Sigismund, The Witch Queen, Sweet Kate, The Maid of Honour, Lady Jane, 
Henry of Windsor, Bichard of York, Two DuchesBes, York and Lancaster, 
Union of the Bosea. 



** * Boyal Windsor ' follows in the same lines as * Her Majesty's Tower,' and alms 
at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 
Windsor Castla Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who 
liked ' Her Majesty's Tower ' will find these volumes equally pleasant reading."— 
AthensBum. 

"A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English 
history; worthy of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject" — Morning Past, 

" Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. * Boyal Windsor ' 
is eminently a popular work, bristling witii anecdotes and amusing sketches of 
historical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
The story is brightly told ; not a dull page can be found. Mr. Dixon is to be congra- 
tulated on having put so much information into so agreeable a shape." — Examiner. 

" These volumes will quickly find favour with the widest and most inclusive circle 
of readers. From the first days of Norman Windsor to the Plantagenet period Mr. 
Dixon tells the story of this famous castle in his own picturesque, bright, and vigor- 
ooa way."— 2)a% Telegrapfk 

" Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in *Boyal Windsor.' Hit 
exploration of the Tower of London for a similar purpose, and the curious and care- 
ful researches which his study of that fatal fortress occasioned, had furnished him 
with an abundance and variety of materials for his present monograph on an 
ancient keep and palace of the English Monarchy. Under the sanction of the Queen, 
he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of most searching and complete investiga- 
tion of the Boyal House and every other part of Windsor Castle, in and out, above 
ground and below ground." — Daily News. 

" • Boyal Windsor ' is a worthy companion to ' Her Majesty's Tower.' It brings 
before the reader with no less fidelity the splendid pageants of history, and it gives 
an animated series of tableaux, the characters in wnioh are so life-like that they 
seem again to pass in very flesh and blood before our eyeB."— Sunday Times. 

** In ' Boyal Windsor ' Mr. Dixon has found a subject most rich in opportunities 
for the gorgeous word-painting and the dramatic power of which he has unques- 
tionable conmiand. The Boyal dwelling in its various phases— Saxon hunting- 
lodge, Norman keep, and Palace-Castle, altered, enriched, and added to by king 
after king — supplies in vulgar phrase the peg on which to hang the storied chronicle 
of the kings and captives who all these years have tenanted its walls. The work 
l» pre-eminently one for the general public."— Gfro^Mc. 
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A LEGACY : Being the Life and Remains of John 

Mabtin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Anthor of " John Halifax." 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 218. 

" This is, in many re8i)ect8, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tiOQB, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth bat high-strong and 
ambitions soul His writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feel- 
ing, tonches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, ex- 
pressed in scholarly langoagei" — (Tuardtaa. 

**Mrs. Craik has related a beantifol and pathetic story— a story of faitii and 
conrage and nntiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
nnder other circomstances have won a place in literature. The story is one worth 
reading."— PoU Mall Gazette. 

** In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history so toncfaing, 
so marvellous, and so simple, as no invention could produce. Few more pathetic 
or more instructive volumes have fallen in our way." — Morning Pott 

^^We strongly reconunend our readers to procure this charming book, not only 
because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and graceful 
heart of the talented authoress, bnt because the subject matter in itself is of 
absorbing interest"— C9kt<rcA Bevieuf. 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Ghbistopheb Jbapfbeson, of Dul- 
lingham Honse, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cobdt Jbaffbb- 
80N, Anthor of "A Book abont Doctors," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 218. 

"Two volumes of very attractive matter :— ^letters which illustrate agriculture, 
conunerce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 
details which are not to be found in the (Gazettes, and which come with mngnUr 
freshness from private letters." — Athensmm. 

" Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby." — Notes and Queries. 

** Li the interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost in- 
calculable valu& Every historical student ought to make himself acquainted 
with tibese two very delightiul volumes." — Morning Post. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'EsTRANGB, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 
Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the weal& of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing like a proper appreciation of its value we must refer our readers to the book 
itself."— Jb^rt Bull. 

** This work gives evidence of a vast deal of industry and study of the subject, 
and is distinguished by considerable analytical power, and contains many pleasant 
anecdotes." — Morning Post. 

*' A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the antiquarian, 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into every 
well selected library."— i/eMen^er. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Gnards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

*' The praise which the Athenaum gave to the first portion of Major Loftns's work, 
may be fairly awarded to the second. These reminiscences are pleasantiy told. 
There is a cheeriness about them which conununicates itself to the reader."— 
At?ienaBum. 

"A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend as 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read." — Standard, 
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THE THEATRE FRANOAIS IN THE EEIGN 

OP LOUIS XV. By Alexander Bailub Cochrane, M.P. 1 voL 
demy 8vo. 15s. 

" In this handrome volume Mr. Cochrane gives as a new work on a most attraoU 
Ive subject, which will be pemsedwith keen interest by thonsands of readers. It is 
written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting. The variety of scenes 
described in this pleasant volume, the historical personages and dramatic artists 
•crowded on the canvas, and the truthful account of the French stage, form an in- 
tellectual treat of the highest order. 'The Th^tre Fran^ais * will take its place 
among the best standard works of the day, and find its way into every well-selected 
library, fully sustaining the reputation of its polished and skilful author."— cW( 
Journal. 

CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other Distinguished Persons, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. M. 
Simpson. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s. 

Among other persons whose conversations are recorded in these volumes are 
Khig Leopold; the Due de Broglie; Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Oorw 
celle, Dam, Flahault, Eergolay, Montalembert; Generals Lamorioi^re and 
Chrzanowski; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Ampere, Beaumont, Blanchurd, 
Bouilet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, DuchAtel, DncpetiauXf 
Dnmon, Dussard^ Duvergier de Hauranne, L^on Fancher, Frbre-Orban, Grim- 
blot, Guizot, Lafltte, Labaume, Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, Mdrim^ 
Mignet Jules Mohl, Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, QuStelet, B^musat, Bogier, 
Bivet, Bossini, Horace Say. Thiers, Trouv^-Chanvel, Villemain, Wolowdci; 
Mesdames Circourt, Comu, Bistori, &c. 

" This new series of Mr. Senior's * Conversations * has been for some years past 
tmown in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it has always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 
position which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
Paris. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
^conversations which he was always holding. These conversations he wrote down 
with a surprishig accuracy, and then handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
fhey might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of permanent historical interest. There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
— the three great interests that make up life — are all discussed in turn, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking fact*' — A thenmum. 

**The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications pf Thiers are especially fascinating, 
the book wotdd be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
■conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of 
celebrity and emlnenc&" — Saturday Review. 

** These conversations extend from the year 1852 to 1860, and will be found to 
refer to some of the most interesting public events of our time — the Bevolution of 
1848, the Crimean War, the French Alliance, the attempt on the life of Louis Na- 
poleon, the Indian Mutiny, and the Italian campaign of 1859. Besides these great 
public occurrences of European celebrity, we have many very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of opinion on men and things by 
persons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes of France, England, and 
Bussia, is as interesting now as when it was first uttered." — Standard. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAQON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hefwobth Dixon. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

** In two handsome volumes Mr. Dixon here gives us the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking anci 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
Is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history.**— 
AthenKwn. 

** In these volumes the authoi* exhibits in a signal manner his special powem 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight** — Morning Pott 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information — in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatio— 
Is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power.*' — Zknly Netn, 

VOLS. III. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN, 
By W. Hbpwobth Decon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 308. 
Gompleting the Work* 

** These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library." — Post. 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect"— Z>a% yews. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth Dixon. A Nbw Librast Edition. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous voltmie, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who wiU thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured niustrations. SOs. 
'*Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful eBecV— Saturday Review. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dxxon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is fnU of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like al) 
Mr. Dixon's books, is Qm\nenU-j xeadable."— Z>at2y News. 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORQIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON ; With some Passages from Her Diabt. By E. Heneagb 
Dering. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 

Among other persons mentioned in this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brougham, 
Macaalay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Bogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Ponblanque, Warburton, 
Harness, Chantrey; Count Montalembert, Dr. Ullathome, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mra Somerville, Mrs. Norton, fta 

"Lady Chatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society during a well known but 
•ever-interesting period Mr, Dering may be congratulated on haying furnished a 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting USe."— Athenaeum. 

"In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist and an amiable 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the voluma "—^oftn Btdl 

" In this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
vivid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and excellent lady. Her 
Diary is full of charming reminisceneea" — Tfte Tablet. 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontaineblbau, 

YiNCBNNBS. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. lvol.8vo. IBs. 
"A very interesting voluma" — Times. 

"A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.**— ^l^A^fUBum. 
"This book is bright, pleasant reading."— ^rtYisA (iuarterly Review. 
"A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
And colour." — Morning Post. 

" A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer." — The World. 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account of 

Lord Dufferin^s Tour through British Columbia in 1876. By 

MoLTNEUx St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 

Dufferin. 21s. 

"Mr. St John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

in a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 

<he general reader." — Times. 

" Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal"- Pol/ Mall Gazette. 

" These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give ns a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord Dufferin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 
«ome entertainLig stories.* — Spectator. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Marquis db Beauregard. Edited, from the French, by Charlotib 
M. YoNGE, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 
" The * man of former times ' whose biography is now introduced to our notice, 
will be remembered by all who have read the correspondence of Count Joseph de 
l^laistra A Savoyard by birth, M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see 
the last years of the Monarchy, the Bevolution, and the early promise of General 
Bonaparte. The opening chapters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the 
ttime when it was perhaps the most brilliant; and it is amusing to accompany our 
hero to Mma Qeoffrin's salon, where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, 
Cochin, and many others, discourse literature, art, and philosophy. Sent off to 
Paris for the purpose of finishing his education by mixing with all the choice 
epirits of the day, young Costa writes home brilliant descriptions of the sights he 
has seen and the company to which he has been introduced The variety of scenes 
described in these pleasant memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the 
canvas, and the account of the noble struggle of Savoy against the French Repub- 
lic, give to the whole work a dramatic interest which derives additional charm 
from the character of the Marquis himself— a character in which high principle, 
^nuine wit, and patriotism are happily blended together.*'— ^o^urcftiy Review. 
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VOLS. I. & 11. OF HER MAJESTY'S TO WEE. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, 8vo. SOa. 

From ths Tdoes:— "All the ciyilized world— EngliBh, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of Londoa The Tower is the stage 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
tn oar national annals. If, in Imagination, we take oar stand on those time-wom 
walls, and let centory after centary flit past as, we i^all see in dae succession the 
majority of the most famoas men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, joasting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their sools to God in the presence of a nideoos masked flgnrsr 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is sach pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before as in these volnmes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with sach terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. BoUk 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw mudh Ught on our national history." 

VOLS. m. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8yo. 30s. 

"These voltmies are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close l^e narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistiewood, tiie last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a" — Sta$idaird. 

RECOLLECTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VILLE. Edited from the French hy Charlottb M. Tonob, 
Aathor of the " Heir of Redclyffe," Ac. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

" This very interesting memoir brings us within the presence of Napoleon L, 
and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire , and its 
anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine and very charaC' 
teristic. It introduces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand Army, and 
lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The work discloses a variety 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Be volution of July, 1830. We have dwelt 
at length on this instructive record of the experiences of a memorable age, and 
can commend it cordially to our readers." — The Times, 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

*' It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of 'the old war,' which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in ' Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest daya During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persona Besides tiie 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Begent, and William IV., he was brot^t into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'Angoul^e, Lord William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often read."— «StafidardL 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. Sbgond Series. 2 volumes demy 8vo. 30s. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dnkes of Wellington and Bean- 
fort; the Earls of Dorham and Carlisle ; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphns Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockbum; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Womb well, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C.F.Smith; Connt D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Beazley. Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, George Colman, The Eembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young. Edmund and Charles Eean, Yates, Harley ; MisB 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalan!, Grassini, Bachel, &c 

** This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding ona Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — Fall Mall Oazette. 

**One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Cotirt Journal. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of *' Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, dlscorsive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the Elnglish roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— PoZJ JfcUl Gazette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wipb. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bosslni, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, EaJk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, C. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Sohr8dei>Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sh: G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mo»- 
oheles to select from the diaries in reference to livhig persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously mad& Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ' Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von Billow, Litolff, fta, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of onr native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Qoddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A Sullivan, Sus. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, tiie Duohess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &o. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing aneodotes."— iKAemmifii. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Quebn. 
Fourth Edition. 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bonnd. 

** These letters, the work of a pore and devoat spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly superior to the average of what is called religioiu 
literature.*' — Athammn. 

'*The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Jnliiu 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devoat submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her Uiere 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and drco- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *£. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of the life.**—^rt<tiA 
Q^arterlj/ Remew. 

** This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Qubsn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that Uie 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined.*' — Standard. 

** These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit"— ^rai)Atc. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 
** This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able The style is orig^al, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide, and the portrait-painting artistic." — Jo?m Btdk 

LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Includmg His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spbngbb WaIt- 

POLB. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 
" Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
biterpreting political change, and general literary addresa The biography will take 
rank in onr literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa" — JfonUng PosL 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

Guthrie. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 21s. 

*' Written with intelligence and ability.'*— Po/Z Mall Gazette. 

**A pleasantly written book. Mra Guthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who know India, and 
those who do not, may read her work with pleasure and profit." — Standard. 

*' Mrs. Guthrie's charming book affords a truthful and agreeable picture of an 
English lady's life in India"— G'^ode 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham, Author of " Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 15s. 

" Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably.'* — Pall Mall Gazette. 

*'Mr. Whetham's new volume contains the story of his journey by land and 
river from San Jos^ de Guatemala to Carmen on the Mexican Gulf. This journey 
is so interesting in many ways, that Mr. Whetham's sprightly work may fairly 
rank as one of those rarer books of travel which tell us something that is really 
new and quite worth telling. It has enabled him to present us with some charm> 
ing pictures of a curious country." — Graphic 

*' A bright and lively account of interesting travel We have not met anywhere 
a truer picture of CenlT«A A-xaeticaa, scenery and surroundinga" — €Hdbe, 
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THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND OANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENB." 

By W. J. 0. MOENS. R.V.Y.O. 1 vol. 8vo. With Ulnstrations. 158. 

"This book \b pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 

interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining aneodota Mr. 

Moens gives very valuable information to his yachting readers." — Sporting Qotettt. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jbaffbbson. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
** This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
■without it. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page."— J/omtfifir Pott, 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Habvet, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of ** Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 voL 8vo. 15s. 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. lis. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 lUustrations. 158. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there Is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies.** — Athenmmn. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By 0. J. Amdersson, Author of " Lake Ngami," <&c. Edited by 
L. Llotd, Author of "Field Sports of the North." 1 volume 
demy 8vo. With Portrait of the Author, los. bound. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshend, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
870, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azajiat 

Batdk. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mss. Habvet, of Ickwell-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition, 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautif al and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met ^th."— 2>ai2y Neat. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Olbmbntina DxviBg. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 
** Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting matter."— Post. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montoomkbt. 1 voL 8vo. 148. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 7s. 6d. boond. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macdonell, Author 

of " For the King's Dues," &c. 3 vols. 

A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 

Author of "A Thing of Beauty," &c. 3 vols. 

ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Oashel Hoey, 

Author of " Griffith's Double," &c. 3 vols. 

THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," Ac. 3 voU. 

"A. wonderfully pleasant story. There are some very good sketches of character 
in the book, traced with the anUior's nsoal qoiet homonr." — /oAn BuU, 

** In this charming novel we find a most interesting plot, clever delineations of 
character, and an interest which never fiagp-** — Cfourt JoumdL 

*A very readable and inspiriting novel The heroine is charming."— «9tmdiiy Times^ 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. C. 

Stiblino, Author of *^A True Man," &c. 3 vols. 

*'A readable story." — Aihauevm. 

" This work will add another wreath to the literary crown of the gifted author. 
The characters are skilfully drawn, and the interest never for a moment flaga" — 
CknKriJourndL 

'*An uncommonly pleasant and vividly told tale of Highland Ufa The characters, 
high or low, from laird to village gossip, have about them an air of reality not often 
met with in modem no vela" — Dundee Advertiser. 

LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsell. 3 vols. 

**A pleasant story." — Athenoeum. 

" This tale is romantic and interesting." — SUmdard. 

** This novel deserves popularity. It is often thrillingly interesting. The plot ia 
singularly dramatia The characters are portrayed with considerable skill and 
power." — Morning Post 

KELVERDALE. By the Earl op Desart. 3 vols. 

'* Lord Desart's book is agreeable and amusing. It is a spirited novel, pleasantly 
written, and full of clever pictures of the society of to-day, evidently sketched from 
lifa" — Morning Post. 

**Lord Desart lays bare the impostures of the various classes of society with un- 
sparing directness and with a good deal of humour." — AihoMeum. 

A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY. By Mrs. Fobresteb, 

Author of " Viva," " Mignon," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

" We hail with pleasure another novel from the pen of Mra Forrester. Her book 
has all the natural interest and tact which distinguish a work of a clever woman.** 
•^Court Journal. 

*' These volumes are brightly written, and are of varied interest" — John Bull 

A BROKEN FAITH. By IzA Duffus-Hardy, 

Author of " Only a Love-Story," " Glencaim," &c. 3 vols. 

"An exceedingly interesting story, of considerable power. Miss Hardy is to be 
congratulated on having added to her reputation by this fascinating and clever 
novel" — Morning Post. 

"A well-written story, with occasional touches of effective humour. The plot is 
well imagined and well worked onV'^-Academy. 
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PAUL FABEK, SURGEON. By George Mao 

Donald, LL.D^ Anthor of " Dayid Elginbrod,'' " Rol>ort Falconer," 
" Alec Forbes," Ac 3 toIs. 
"A powerful story. It is impossible to do jostioe to its lofty purpose and Its rftr* 
merits in the limits of m. nyiewr—Jolm BmU. 

'* We recommend " Panl Fsber ' warmly as a book of a very high order by a matt 
of true gemas.^— Spectator. 

''A capital and most striking story. It bears, like all the author writes, the ttainp 
of geniua** — Comtemportay Rtcitm. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant^ 

Author of " Chronicles of Oarlingford," &c. 3 vols. 
" Mrs. Oliphant's last novel has merits which will recommend It to the MMfai 
public, and it should be hailed with something like enthusiasm by all who napptn 
to have, like Sir Ludovic Leslie, ' a warm heart for Fife.' A prettier Scotoh storjr 
it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its humour and pioturesquenMS of 
its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. There Is not a charaot«r 
without individuality from one end of the book to the other.**— il<A«njfUfn. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By France* 

Martin, Author of " The Life of Ang6lique Arnauld." 1 vol. 1 Oi. Od. 

*' These stories are masterpiecea The stamp of genius is ftpparoot in •▼my 
paga " — Examiner. 

" Far above the average of novels in literary merit, greatly above in morftl tOM 
and purpose, and equal in interest to any novel of the season, is the voluma Whloll 
contains the tales of Michelle and Little Jack."— /oAn BuU. 

A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emily Spender, Author 

of " Restored," " Son and Heir," Ac. 8 vols. 

"A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book. It is a gennliM story of bttman 
concerns and interests such as are met with in the world of tvtry-day MpMlMMWf 
rather than in the world of fancy or of fiction." — Athenmum. 

" A very pleasant and clever novel" — J*o^ 

A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author ipf 

" From Birth to Bridal," Ac. 3 vols. 
*' A genuine story, of well sustained lnterMt."'-~Speetator, 
** We have seldom seen a more taking novel, or one that b«tt«r tt/mtmn4» ik0 
attention and interest <A itii reader." — Fo$t. 

UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author iA ^Ur- 
sula's Love Story,** " Beautiful Edith,** kc. 3 yoU, 
** An extremely devm* story, remarkably well UM/'^M/fmlmg 1*^, 

MRS. GREY^S REM1NLS0ENCE.S. By Lai/t 

Blakk, Anthor of "* Claude,** "^ Ruth Maxwell,'* kK, Z iffM, 
** A setisfartory, smaeing, aikd altivefive UnAL'^^BsMMttmr, 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mm. M//I.M- 

** We have rsed ' Hib«wiwrt B«</yfy ' ^0Wk utA a KtCop % ^ m mf tt, l\^Pmfik*4 
Uie book m htmUky lhr»«<fc<<t,'"— iMer ^ sy Mt^tm, 

THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. Hr KATtiAMMK 

^TW B sliti t Ib Tfr s B s lW i^ k *9*m »»atl »v Wt »»»l» » »»>v» » '9\^$^^.n^fHM^ 



PMisked ammaUjf^ in One Vol, roifol 8ix>, with the Arms bemUiJulfy 
engravedf handsome^ bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

T:HB FOBTY-EIQHTH EDITIOH fob 1 879 IS HOWKEADY. 

Lodob'b Peeraob AMD Babonbtaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic anthority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, hononrs, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
«ver stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
mnnications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which g^ves it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Snroames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, osoally borne by their Eldest 
Sons.- 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Conmioners, are styled Honour- 
able Mra ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issua 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the Hying and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupuloQB 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Times. 

*' Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — JSpeetator. 

'*A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

'* The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeraga It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— iSftomiard 
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HURST & BUCKETrS STANDARD UBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTMTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Eidi in a Bingle Yohaaa, elagMitly printed, bonnd, and fllutated, prioe 6fi 

1. SAM SLICES NATUEE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

'*The first volnme of Messm Hunt and BUekett's SUnd&rd Library of Cheap Editioik» 
forms a Tery good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful uudertaktng. 
^Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous- 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation whidi it cannot fail to obtain 
m its present convenient and cheap shapei The volume combines with the great reoom- 
mendatioms of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Pott 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to Me of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inei' 
dentboUi well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to paar 
freely from himd to hand as a gift book in many households.** — Exctmmer. 

3. THE GSESGENT AND THE GBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubeful and interetliiis. 
Informatixm, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play oi ttMXf withi 
which its descripti<ms are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting ohanni it 
its reverent and serious spirit** — Quarterly Review. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA HAVANA6H. 

** * Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effortv Its manner is gradoat and 
attractiv& Its matter is good. A sentiment a tenderness, are commanded by ber 
which are as individual as they are elegant** — Athenmum. 



5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 



» 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind« w«ll- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give adviot 10 %- 
young lady may thank the auUior for means of doing sa** — Ext unm er , 

6. ADAM GBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pio*- 
tares of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attribatie of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be su r passei l *V^MC 

7. SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

**The repnUtion of this book will stand as long as that of SootVe or Bolwer's Nov«l^ 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptionB of American life still oontlnat ib» 
subject of universal admiratioa**— J/eM0i0«r. 

8. CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECGLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUB FOFES. 

** A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bomaa 
CathoUc. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniaUty, that 
his recollections wiU excite no iU-feeling in those who are mostconscientlottslyoppotea 
to every idea of human infallibUity represented in Papal domination.*' Atkmmm. 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 
"In * A Life for a Life* the author is fortunate in a good MhjeoV •aA hM prodaotd » 
work of strong effect**— iltAencMm. 
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10. THE OLD OOXTET STJBTJBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A deligfatfnl book, that will be weloome to all readen, and most welcome to those 
who have a Ioto for the beet Unde of reading.*'— JEraminer. 

11. MABOABET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are hi eearch of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while, ^niere are a ftreshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite ohanning."— iltAencMm. 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICE. 

** The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
inf ormaticm while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a spedmea 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The pi^Mr and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the ontsldes of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.**— JSxomlMr. 

13. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBXTBTON. 

'*This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousanda** — CRoU. 

14. FAMILY BOMANGE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BUREE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting hook.''— Siandard, 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustahu the author's high reputation.**— tSFemcfay Time*. 

16. THE EHOLISHWOHAir IN ITALY. 

** Mra Gretton's book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction.**-- 2Vfnei. 

17. NOTHINO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halif u 
one of the most popular works of the day.**— Po»t. 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE B'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer*8 story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.'*— Poet 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBEB FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
" If asked to classify this work, m e should give it a place between * John Halifax ' and 
The Caxtona* ''Standard. 

20. THE BOMANGE OF THE FOBUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm.**— /at»<ra<eef yews. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA HAVANAaH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate charactei>painting.**— iK^kenamm. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These ' Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not dimimsh the reputation of the accomplished author.** — Saturday Reviea. 

23. GBANDMOTHEB'S MONEY. 

*' We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting.'*— ilMtffusum. 
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29. SOBAXA'3 HBlDKi: Bf AXEUA B. EIIW:aSI& 

t3ir 

30l UFE (W IHK set. EDWASD IKVIS& 

2T loss. CUFHA3CT. 





31. 8Z. OKAVE^ 




32. SAM 8LIGX*8 AMESOCAM HUMOinL 
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3S. GHBISlIAr 8 WfgTAy^ 

FY THE ArXHOE OF ^JOBS HALIFAX, GEXTLEMAX.' 



dia 



34. ALEC FOBBES OP H0W6LEH. 

BT GEOBGE XAC DOXALD, T,T. n . 



to 



"Noi 
the work 1 

35. AGBES. Bf MB& OUFHABTL 

•• * AgDM* is A wn«l nqKrior to mmj ct Mra. OfiphaaTs fc 

36. A HOBUS LIFK 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHX HALIFAX, GKXTLKMAX. 

**Ttiteteoiieor AoaeptottMBt tales in wbSdi the ftsihor of * Joha B^Mhs^ 

out of » mBoenm htut the pmnat tradis of fif&^ - 
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37. NEW AHEBIGA. By HEFWOBTH DIXON. 

** A very interMting book. Mr. Dixon haa written thongfatfnily and welL**— TImiml 
**'We recommend every one who feels any intereet in homan natore to rcMid Ms 
Dixon's very interesting book.**— aSorfurday Bevieie. 

38. EOBEBT FALCONE B. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Bobert Falconer * is a woiic brimfnl of Uf e and hnmonr and of tiie deepest hnmaa 
tnterest It is a book to be retomed to again and again for tilie deep and searching 
knowledge it CTinces of htiman thoughts and feelings."— iKAoMnmi. 

39. THE WOMAN'S EINGDODL 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
***The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic storiea— ^Maunim. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original noYcL The interest never flags. The whcris 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quartertiif Sevieie. 

41. DAVID ELGINBBOD. By 6E0B6E UAC DONAU). 

** The work of a man oi genius. It wiU attract the highest class of readers." — Tknea. 

42. A BBAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender symiMbthy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble BpiriV^—Exammer, 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readera The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty.'* — SUmdarcL 

44. SAM SLICE:S AMEBICANS at HOME. 

''This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read." — Standard. 

45. THE UNEIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of ^John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, bat we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the gracefnl 
sketches in this work." — United Service Magazine. 

46. A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

" * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and moet 
touching which we owe to uie industry and talent of Mra Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with 6ven *■ The Chronicles of Carlingford.' *'—Time$. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. P. POYNTEH. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a dear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptiona 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader." — Timets. 

48. FHCEBE, JITNIOB. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

"This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn." — Times. 

49. LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

" A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not^ become the 
most ])opular English history of Marie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
** Tois book is well written, and of thrilling interest"— ilcodiemy, 
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